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words, the greatest blatherskite among us has a little property and 
loves his country, and will feel that, good a man as Greeley is, he 


| wants that fundamental title to human contidenece which consists 


T is almost- impossible to form as yet an idea of much value as to | 


the political-prospect. But it is pretty certain that Greeley has 
gained steadily during the week, that much of the ludicrousness of 
his nomination has worn off, and that the feeling in favor of his 
adoption at Baltimore grows apace among the Democrats. In 
fact, the Southern Democrats haye been laboring incessantly, and 
with considerable success, ever since the Convention, to create an 
opinion favorable to him which by the 9th of July would be strong 
enough to make his adoption seem a necessity. The unknown ele- 
ment in the problem is the extent to which the Democratic Conven- 


ticket is no longer regular. 
that twenty-five percent. at least will wander off and follow their 
own, sweet wills when the chiefs give up the game, and of these of 
course the great mass would go for Grant. Mr. Voorhees, of Indiana, 


in furnishing by his daily conduct trustworthy materials for a judg- 
ment as to what he will do next. 


Greeley’s greatest embarrassment has threatened to be the Tri- 
bune, his connection with which he has just suspended. ‘That he has 
not suffered from it sé@riously thus far must be ascribed to the 
singular discretion and fairness with which it is managed. A large 
portion of its space is given upto the comments of papers hostile 


| to the Cincinnati nominee, and its articles on delicate questions are 


models of temperance and good taste. Indeed, the most wonderful 


| decorum has settled down on the whole party press, owing te the 


dreadful uncertainty which prevails as to the future. — It will hardly 


| do to call men ‘‘ dogs,” or propose to “ tie thet legs to ebairs,” or 
tion can command the allegiance of the rank and file when the | 


The caleulation of the best judges is | 


accuse them of stealing sacramental plate, when half a year henee 
you may bave te act with them, and find yourself in cordial agree- 
ment with them. Accordingly, the ‘‘ organs” are all playing simple 


, and seothing strains calculated to allay bitterness. 


who is, if anybody is, in.good and regular standing in the Demo- 
cratic church, has declared his sentiments on the subject of Greeley | 


ina speech which was what the reporters call “ excoriating,” and 
doubtless was a.very good statement of the reasons which will 
operate most. powerfully against Greeley at the Convention. It 
was the more significant as it took the form of a comparison between 


sult.was altogether in favor of Grant—Greeley having to bear the 


| were essentially Western and not Eastern. Mr. 


| vote of this seetion of country or of New England. 
Greeley and Grant from the. Democratic point of view, and the re- | pretend that in either he could command a majority of Republican 


| votes against the regular candidate. 


burden of the Ku-Klux law and the Election law, to say nothing of | 


his- abuse of the Democrats from time immemorial. Against his 
bailing Jeff. Davis, Grant has to show his preventing the arrest of 
Lee,. Johnston, and other Southern leaders after the surrender, and 
he. has advocated amnesty if not as often as Greeley, as much in 
proportion to his means. But all the indications we mcet with go 


| would never have come to the front in the Convention. 


In spite of appearances, the nominations made at Cineinuati 
Greeley, though 
born in New Hampshire and identified in his manhood with New 
York, would never have been deliberately chosen with a view to the 


Nobody will 


In fact, if New England had 
entered into the Liberal movement with anything like the zeal mani- 
fested in other States, there can be no question that Mr. Greeley 


And it may 


| be well fur the better class of New Eugland Republicans to reflect 


to show that Democrats of the Voorhees way of thinking are ina | 
minority, and that Greeley will be nominated and heavily supported | 


by the party. 


How Greeley gets on in the Republican ranks is more difficult 
to determine, as there is here much greater silence, and probably 
far moré “Goubt and uncertainty. But he certainly does not lose 
ground, and this fact alone helps to demoralize the Administration 
mén. 
week by the “ Treaty muddle,” as it is now the fashion to eall it. 


As against them, he has been aided powerfully during the «, 


| a different dispensation, 


that if we are fated to exchange Grant for Greeley, it will be due to 
their timidity or indifference, to their studious contempt, in fine, of 
an honest eflert.at reform, for which they must suffer in common 
with the rest of us, but without the consciousness of having merited 
When we turn to other sections, it does 


; not appear that iu Pennsylvania Greeley’s protectionism is so much 


| great. willingness to accept him as a relief from Grant. 


superior to Grant's as to invite a change, aud it is not till we get to 
the West and South that there are very decided manifestations, if 
not of persoual devetion to the editor of the Tribune, at. least of 
Even here, 


we believe somewhat without certain evidence. Of the South—the 


| white South, ef course, speaking through the Conservative press 


There is some slight talk, which however gains but little ground, if | 


any, of Grant’s withdrawing at Philadelphia. There are various 
stiall signs ofa diminution of confidence among his friends, but not 


a few of them, atid by no means the least sagacious, still maintain 
that the sober common sense of the people is at werk-on Greeley’s | 
case, and not in his favor, and that he will be repudiated by an | 


however much he may enjoy the 7ribune and admire its editor, | 


being by ho means prepared to hand the Government of the Re- 
public Over either to “honest Horace,” or “ honest old Horace,” or 
“the Sage of Chappaqua,” or “ the later Franklin,” or “ the typical 
American,” or to take it for granted that anybody who wears a 
“white hat” or ‘white coat” must be a statesman. * People say 
a great many wild things,” said a very shrewd politician to us the 
other day, “‘ but they do not say them in court with their right hand 
up; and there will be a great-deal of admiration expended on 
Greeley’s old clothes and ‘big brains’ between now and November 
by men’ who will take care not to show it at the poll.” In other 


we consider it fair to say that it is perfeetly ready to support Mr. 
Greeley, but without enthusiasm. Its support, if largely due to his 
position in regard to amnesty, and to recollection of his services to 
Jeff. Davis, is also, we think, based upon an unsentimental caleula- 
tion of chances; and would have been given quite as freely—per- 
haps with less reluctance—to som? other equally promising candi- 


énormous but silent majority in November—the “ average man,” | date. 


—_~— a ie 


There could hardly be more striking evidence of the extent of 
the present political disorganization than the contest in Connecticut 
over the senatership. Senator Ferry, whose term is expiring, is 
a very respectable and able man, but is open to the objection of 
feeble health, and leans toward Liberal Republicanism, or, rather, 
towards discontent. His re-election has been contested by General 
Hawley, also a respectable and able man with a. brilliant war re- 
cord, who is strongly devoted to Grant, and was nominated by the 
Republican majority in caucus. But Ferry led off enough diseon- 


tented Republicans to give him, in combination with the Democrats, 
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sixteen majority in the House, and to promise him at this writing 


ten majority on the joint ballot The contest has been very excit- 
ing, and will probably lead forthwith to the formation of a Grecley 
party In Connecticut, and furnishes another sign to all whom it may 
eoncern that the work of “abolishing slavery and suppressing the 
rebellion” is ended. It was embeilished by the appearance 
of a protest against eaucus nominations, signed by Doctors 


Bacon, and others in New Haven, taking the cround 


dictation or selection of candidates in cases like this. in 


Woolsey, 
that caucus 
which no principle was involved, was improper, dangerous, and hos- 
tile to the spirit of our institutions, which rest on the independence 
of the individual judgment. ‘This told against General Hawley, 
and is somewhat bitterly resented by him as (sareastically) “a 
highly moral movement.” The “ moralists” are having a hard time 
If they 
as canting hypocrites; if they produce none, as harmless vision- 


in polities just now. produce any efieet, they are set down 


aries, 


Mr. Gladstone has made a speech in the House of Commons, 
whieh throws some and much needed light on the transactions of the 
last fortnight regarding the “ consequential damages,” but is not 
likely to improve the position of the Administration here, as it is 
triumphant in its tone, and has even been accepted by the Opposi- 
tion as a vindication. It appears from it, barring some errors of 
detail, that the proposal to add a supplemental article to the Treaty, 
explaining to the arbitrators that the United States expected no 
award of money under the elaim for consequential damages, and 
that they (the arbitrators) were not to make any, came from General 
Sehenck, and has been accepted by the British Government as ihe 
eondition on which the claim will be allowed to stand in the Ame- 
rican Case. The President has sent the additional article to the 
Senate to ascertain in advance the disposition of that body, and to 
solicit adviee, and Mr. Sumner has attempted, but, we are sorry to 
say, failed, to get it discussed in open session. It will probably be 
approved now and ratified shortly, and, if it is, the troublesome 
business will be at an end, after having disgusted and wearied 
the entire population of the United States, except the Indians not 
taxed. Earl Granville’s draft of the new article rehearses, on the 
part of England, her contention that the indirect claims were not 
ineluded in the Treaty, and should not be admitted in principle as 
growing out of acts committed by particular vessels, in consequence 
of imputed negligence ; and makes the President of the United States, 
while adhering to the opposite contention, consent to “ adopt for the 
future the principle contained in the second of the said contentions, 
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We shall be sorry to have the matter pass away, however, without 
some of those who have so vehemently opposed the withdrawal of the 
claim for the expenses of the war after Gettysburg telling us wher 
they got the notion that when two disputants agree to leave the mat- 
ter in dispute to arbitration, cither party can submit whatever 
points he pleases, whether the other party agrees to them or not, or is 
willing to be bound by the award on them or not?» In what year of 
what era was arbitration of this sort in vogue? Is not the consensus 
of the parties upon the points to be submitted the very essence oi 
the whole process ? Is it not as ridiculous to talk of arbitration i); 
which this consensus does not exist, as to talk of steam-power witl- 
out steam, or water without moisture, or fire without heat? If Mr. 
Fish has made a mistake, is that any reason why the rest of us 
Should take leave of our senses? Is it net plain as a pikestaff, that 
though the British have no right to object to any arguments we may 
choose to employ in our ease in support of our claims, and to dictate 
what claims we shall make, the agreement of the British as to thy 
claims to be submitied to the Board is absolutely necessary to save 
the whole performance. from being a silly faree ? 


The President has at last, on the strength of the Congressional 
report, removed Casey, his brother-in-law, from the collectorship at 
New Orleans. The principal offence with which Casey is charged 
was improper interference in State politics, which he carried to the 
length of using the United States revenue cutter for ten days, to 

_ carry several State Senators out of the reach of the sergeant-at-arms, 
and thus prevent the formation of a quorum in the Senate. This 
| offence was about as notorious as the sun at noon; Casey has never 
been foolish enough to deny it, and it was committed months ago. 
To wait for a Congressional investigation to convict him of it, before 
ridding the service of him, therefore seems a singular mode of dis- 
charging the duties of the Executive. The delay has been rendered 
all the more unfortunate by the fact that, in the meantime, a great 
storm has arisen against General Grant, and his re-election has 
been seriously endangered. Moreover, to the best of our knowledge, 
| not one word of remonstranee in this Casey matter has ever issued 
daring all this time from any of the newspapers which defend the 
President most stoutly. Indeed, one of them proclaimed, even after 
the State Repubiiean Convention had been held in the Custom- 
house, that Casey had “taken the Custom-house out of politics.” 
The prospect opened up by these things of “reform inside the party 
lines ” was not very promising, and they make “ the Cincinnati Con- 
| vention and its consequences” comprehensible enough. 


so far as to declare that it will hereafter guide the conduct of the | 


Government of the United States”; and agreement thus having 
been reached, the President ‘‘ will make no claim on the part of the 
United States in respect of indirect losses as aforesaid before the 
Tribunal of Arbitration at Geneva.” 


If the Senate ratifies this, there is hope that ail will now 
be well, and the important doctrine will have been incorporated 
into international law that no nation will have to pay 
its neighbor's fighting after the escape of a privateer from its ports 
to take part in the contest. This mode of settlement is ingenious 
and respectable, but why not lay the civilized world under still further 
obligations by another article, providing that personal vituperation 
and profane swearing shall in no ease hereafter be permitted at any 
diplomatic conference, and that in all cases where the furniture is 


rh commissioners and 


broken in personal encounters between higl 


envoys-extraordinary, the damage shall be paid by the powers by 


which the actual combatants shall be accredited, and shall in no | 


ense be levied upon all the negotiators present, unless all shall have 
I 


taken part in the fray? The absence of any settled rule of interna- 


tional law on this point is a souree of considerable anxiety to | 


some minds, and the existenee of the Geneva Conference seems to 


promise a happy opportunity for supplying one. 


all the cost of 


The adoption of the eight-hour rule by the Government in its 
arsenals and workshops has made it almost impossible for private 
employers to resist a similar demand, and the strike of carpenters, 
painters, and others in this city, which occurs regularly every year, 
has this year met with prompter and more complete success than 
ever before. It is interesting, therefore, to read the report of the 
| Commandant of the Springfield Armory and of the Rock Island 
Arsenal, upon the working of the Eight-Hour Law, which the Sec- 
retary of War has just transmitted to Congress. The Rock Island 
report says it has proved in practice that it was a mistake to sup- 
pose, as was maintained, that the men would do as much work in 
eight hours as in ten. They have not done so. Moreover, they 
have not turned their leisure time to good account, in “reading and 
study,” as was expected. The carpenters and mechanics have done 
so to some extent, but the masons and stone-cutters have hardly 
| done so at all; and to the laborers the increased leisure has been a 
| positive injury, as they spend it in carousing and other mischief. 

The Springfield Commandant reports a “saving” in gas and 
| coal, through the law, of about #2,000 a year, but can say little 
about the comparative amount of work done under the two systems, 


a 


| owing to the frequent changes in its character, as many as sixteen 
| different kinds of breech-loaders having been put into the men’s 
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hands since the change. In short, it seems, as might have been | 
expected, that the advantage of leisure to a man depends on the | 
extent to which education has prepared him for its use. It is safe 
to say, that to nine out of ten ignorant laborers two hours’ diminu- 
tion in their day’s labor would prove an unmitigated curse, and 
pring them nothing but more drink and gambling and fighting. 
The natural man does not, as our Sentimental friends would have 
us believe, long for Plato, or even for Dickens, as soon as he lays 
down tie spade or axe. You have to get him ready by an artificial 
process, even for harmless repose. ; 


The majority of the Committee to investigate the sale of French 
arms have made a report which is very far from being a model of 
good taste or temper. They petulantly say of the resolution under 
which they were appointed, that it ‘‘ was based upon one falsehood, 
one misapprehension, and one unfounded suspicion”; accuse the 
Marquis de Chambrun of being ‘the souree of all the aspersions 
which have been thrown upon our Government, and the suspicions 
which have been cast upon its officiais”; denounce Senators Sum- 
ner and Schurz for refusing to answer certain interrogations, and 
express their astonishment that so conspicuous an advocate of the 
abolition of all caste should have sheltered himself behind his privi- 
leges and immunities as a senator; acquit the War Department of 
everything but ‘‘a mere error or irregularity” in the “ manner of 
the sale”; acquit also Gen. Rufus Ingalls and the Remingtons, of 
whom they say, ‘our country may justly be proud of such citizens.” 
They find that the sales were made “according to the settled con- 
struction of the statute of the War Department,” with the single 
view of getting the highest possible price for them; that the prices 
received were higher than could have been expected; that the 
money was duly covered into the Treasury; and that the arms 
could very well be spared. They state further that at the time of 
the sales the Remingtons were not the agents of France, nor sus- 
pected to be; but that, if they had been, it would have made no 
ditterence : 

“The Government being engaged in such sales prior to the war between 
France and Germany, had a right to continue the sale during the war, and 
might, in the City ot Washington, have sold and delivered any amount of such 
stores to Frederic William or Louis Napoleon in person, without violating 
the obligations of neutrality, provided such sales were made in good faith, 


not for the purpose of influencing the strife, but in the execution of the law- 
ful purpose of the Government to sell its surplus arms and stores.” 





The minority report by Mr. Stevenson alludes to an expense of 
$219,634 47 incurred in selling the arms, of which the items had 
never been furnished ; to the absence of any previous inspection of 
the arms sold, as required by law; and to the fact that the Judge 
Advocate-General’s opinion, given in 1869, did not warrant Gen. 
Schofield’s construction of the law of 1868, which has ever since 
prevailed at the War Department. He pronounces the sales of 
breech-loaders wholly without warrant of law, because there were 
left in the U. S. arsenals, and in the hands of the militia, arms infe- 
rior to those sold, thus impairing’ the defensive capacity of the 
country. He holds that the sale to the Remingtons, after their 
real character was discovered, should have been reseinded, in order 
to be consistent with the Secretary of War’s order of Oct. 13, 1870, 


and that to consummate it was an open and flagrant violation of | 


that order. The Ordnance Bureau is blamed for an appearance of 
connivance with the purchasers, both in the case of breech-loaders 
and of Gatling guns. The report acquits the Government officers 
of corruption, and Senators Sumner and Schurz of a want of 
patriotism. 

The Legislature of this State, two-thirds of it Republican, and 
known (as it now appears, facetiously) as the Reform Legislature, has 
adjourned this week amidst general expressions ef rejoicing from 
the reform press. It has been in all respects a most remarkable 
body. It is not encouraging for the friends of *‘ reform inside the 


party lines” to be told, as they are told on the best authority, that 
it has been as corrupt as any Legislature we have had. It has, 
nevertheless, dene some good. It repealed the Erie Classification 
Bill, but net until there was nobody left in the Erie Board who wa 
opposed to the repeal. which 


whieh 


It passed, in its last days, a charter 


the Governor vetoed, and prepared anotherand simpler charter 
is now in the Governor's hands, andit has ordered the impeachment 


of two of the corrupt judges, and will probably remove a third. Most 


of the other erying evils of the State government, including the svs- 








| 








tem of taxation, it has left untouched. rial 
by resignation. Barnard is going, however, to face it out, his friends 
maintaining that he is not “corrupt,” meaning that his raseaiitic 
were committed gratuitously. In the meantime, the * Murphy 
Wing” or * Custom-House faction” of the party is profoundly dis 
gusted by the prodigious elevation of Greeley, their old) enemy 
Should he be elected, “Tom” will have to “take to the woods.” 
No * primary” will shelter him, and, in any event, the spectacle ot 
* and distributing ** plums ” 


Cardozo has eseaped t 


Greeley “controlling primaries 
be more than he could bear. 


would 


The labor controversy has entered on one of its most singular 
phases in Dundee, Scotland, where the servant girls have formed a 
trades-union, binding themselves to insist on certain privileges, 
such as that of seeing company, or, in other words, being courted, 
which is, in Northern Scotland, sternly denied them, and of having 
their working day limited in length, and to make enquiries as to 
employers’ characters, a provision called for by the fact that most 
of the Dundee servants are maids-of-all-work, and tind that being 
shut up alone in the house with a‘ nagging ” mistress is slavery in 
one of its worst forms. Should the movement 
tainly spread, and, if it spreads, it will infuse a new bitterness into 
the lite of the large class in every country which, in order to be free to 
take charge of the higher interests of civilization, pays for having 
its household drudgery for When one considers the 
enormous and, indeed, unbearable inconvenience which 
girls have it in their power to inilict, if they choose to combine, one 
‘annot help feeling surprised that they have not eombined befor: 
now, if not of their own motion, under somebody's instigation 
Should they learn the tricks of the trades-unionists, they would pre- 
cipitate some tremendous crisis in domestic lite, such as the impor- 
tation of coolies in good earnest; and when one sees with how much 
patience and fidelity they make an honest effort to do as well as their 
capacity Will permit, we cannot help wondering at their forbearance. 


Ss 


succeed, it will cer- 


done it 


servant 


In addition to the ease of the Abbé Jonqua, convieted at Bor- 
deaux of illegally wearing the priest’s costume after excommunica- 


| tion by his bishop, the French Government has now a still stronger 


inducement for making up its mind in regard to its dealings with 
the Old Catholies and the Papacy. One ground of appeal from the 
above decision lay, as we mentioned last week, in the fact that there 
had never been any official (civil) promulgation of the infallibility 
edict in France, as was required by the concordat to give it validity. 
Since the Bordeaux incident, however, the Archbishop of Paris has 
on his own responsibility promulgated the Council’s decrees, and 
the question now arises, what will the Government do about it ? 
Consistency would require that its protest should be at least as 
sharp as in the case of the altered formula confirmatory of bishops, 
and as much sharper as the breach is a larger and bolder one, indi- 
cative of a settled purpose to take advantage of the anomalous eon- 
dition of France to recover lost privileges. Moreover, in the pre- 
sent instance, even if the Arehbishop’s action is condemned, its 
effect uvon the faithful cannot be recalled or scareely neutralized. 
It is reported, indeed, that censure has been privately adminis- 
tered, with a warning against a repetition of the offence; but this 
only reveals the Government's embarrassment. Whatever else hap- 


pens, the occasion will probably not be improved to disestablish the 
church, as some Protestants recommend. 
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SOME LESSONS OF THE CINCINNATI CONVENTION. 
YIERE are three or four facts brought out, perhaps not for the 
first time, but with unusual clearness, by the Cincinnati Con- 
erious attention of all 
ends of good government of all parties. Whatever one’s opinion 
navy be of the proceedings of that body or its results, they have a 
renuine importance, if not as agencies, at least as symptoms. The 
first thing in them whieh strikes one is something which everybody 
lras long known, but which was perhaps never before presented to 


| 


ntion. whieh we would commend to the 


the publie mind with such foree and clearness, viz.: the complete- | 


teas with which nominating conventions have ceased to be, what 
they profess to be, deliberative assemblics. In theory, they are 
composed of a body of delegates who meet for the purpose of ex- 
changing opinions, and coming to conclusions with regard to plat- 
forms and candidates by the ordinary and time-honored parliament- 
ary process—open debate—or, in other words, oral statement and 
counter-statement, argument on one side and argument on the other. 
"he inereasing changeableness in the composition of all deliberative 
bodies in the country, from Congress down, during the last forty 
years, and the consequent growth in the number of totally inexpe- 
rienced and even ignorant persovs which all such bodies contain, 
have, however, been gradually making debate seem unprofitable or 
worse, and have finally led to its almost total disuse as a means of 
bringing large assemblies to conclusions. The well-established prac- 
tice now, in and out of Congress, is to transfer the whole work to 
committees, composed of a small number of knowing men sitting 


and discussing in secret ; and the sole use of the larger body outside 


to which they make their report is the adoption of the report—as it 
is called—that is, giving aloud yell when the chairman asks for a vote 
on it. Any man who attempted to discuss it openly after the hur- 
ried reading of it has closed would be treated .as a fool, or worse, 
id groaned down. 


ov “independent thinker,” who occasionally rises and offers aresolu- 


tion of his own manufacture on matters of doctrine, or on any matter | 


having no relation to procedure. The fate which overtakes him re- 


iniuds one forcibly of that which befalls hogs in the great slaughter- | 


houses. 


The last word is hardly out of his lips when “ the rules” 
take hold of him and fling his resolution into the committce-room, 


und shoot the author down a well-greased plank, at the bottom of | 


which he is cut up and salted away in the. densest obscurity and 
oblivion, amidst the ridicule and contempt of the bystanders, The 
Cincinnati platform, for instance, which was considered of,so much 
importance, inasmuch as it promised to furnish the foundation of a 
new party, and which-torty astute gentlemen labored over for twen- 
ty-four hours, was first heard by about 650 of the 714 delegates compos- 
ing the Convention just one minute by the clock before the chairman 
declared it adopted. We doubt very much whether, when the affir- 


mative yell died out, five per cent. of those present had any clear | 
It may be true, and it doubtless is true | 


idea of what it contained. 
in practice, that if a whole convention were allowed to discuss.a 
platform, no platform could ever be adopted, and that the only way 
to “despatch business” promptly is to do what is now done. But 
this is simply saying that conventions, as now constituted, are absurd 
and cumbrous machines, which pretend to perform work which they 
ilo not perform, and furnish a cover under which those who really 
io not work escape responsibility to the public. 

The worst result of the arrangement is, however, that it not only 
puts general discussion out of use, but creates and fosters a sort 
of contempt for it as a mere waste of time. This feeling, perhaps, 
found its strongest and most ludicrous expression in some of Thad- 
deus Stevens’s performances in the House in the latter years of his 
life, particularly on one occasion when he, in perfect simplicity, 
demanded the previous question on the final reading of an impor- 


tant bill, and refused to allow any debate on it, on the ground | 


that ‘‘ he had private reasons” for wishing it to be passed that day. 


It is hardly necessary to point out the danger of this scorn of de- 
hate in any country in whieh debating machinery forms the most 
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Nothing can be more pitiable in one.of these | 
bodies than the spectacle presented by the ambitious local notable | 
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prominent portion of the government. It not only tends to get 
people out of the invaluable, indispensable habit of thinking and 
understanding before voting, of insisting on knowing what it isthey 
pass on, and what will be the exact-effeet of their decision, but it 
the iniluence what is ealled “enthusiasm,” which 
| has its value in politics on some oceasions which we cannot 
| stop here to describe, but which at nominating conventions is 
as much out of place as it would be at a meeting of directors in a 
bank parlor... In its best and proper sense, enthusiasm is the over- 
tlow of generous emotion, but the thing which goes by that name at 
conventions, and which finds expression in wnat is called “ acecla- 
mation,” and which the “‘ managers” sedulously encourage by every 
device witlrin their reach, is simply a readiness to act without re- 
flection and without caring what the results of action: may be. 
What is most alarming and repulsive, indeed, about political ‘‘ ma- 
| nagement” at conventions, is that it consists largely in the produc- 
tion, by various little arts, of this state of mind amongst the dele- 
| gates, so that when the desired scheme is finally ready, they may be 
got to dash at it like a pack of hounds on the appearance of the 
game. ‘There was nothing more comical as well as melancholy at 
the Cincinnati Convention than to see the activity of the old and 
| wily chiefs, who never lose their heads for a moment, and who pro- 
bably had not in thirty years known what it was to feel the thrill 
_ of a noble and self-forgetting impulse, in stimulating the enthusiastic 
| way of looking at things among the rank and file of their delegates. 
| Their hats were always in their hands ready for a “hurrah”; their 
tears were always on tap, and their hearts, to use the homely say- 
ing, always in their mouths; and they, who never act without the 
deepest and closest calculation, were bent on having everybody 
else do things by “acclamation.” : 
The disuse of open debate and the great’ and unwieldy size of 
| the body of course also greatly encourage ‘all the covert modes of 
influencing the result, and so far increase the power of proféssional 
| politicians and magnify their art. ‘The process known as “manipu- 
lation,” by which nominations are prepared, is a game in which poli- 
ticians by trade beat everybody else, and in which hardly one of the 
qualities which make a man a valuable citizen of a free country is 
| of the slightest use; and one of the saddest things one sces at con- 
| ventions—the most ominous thing, as regards the future of the 
| government—is the pride the younger-men take in being good “ ma- 
| 


fosters of 


nipulators ”—that is, dexterous and adroit users of secret, corrupt, 
and basg influences on individuals in hotel bedrooms and lobbies, 
and the contempt they-feel for ideas or principles, and for open per- 
suasion based on ideas and principles, or, at best, their want of all 
faith in its foree and efficacy. This is not a pleasant subject to con- 
.template, and it would bear a great deal more discussion than we 
are able to give it.. The only remedy we can. suggest, and we do 
not offer it as one likely to be practical as yet, is the disuse of large, 
| excitable, frantic, ill-governed mass-meetings as even an ostensible 
means of selecting candidates or drawing up_ platforms, and the re- 
| duction of conventions to the forty or fifty men who would do the 
| real work, as they do it now, but who ought to. be made to do it 
| with greater publicity. -Such .a body would not, we sincerely 
| believe, have made the preposterous nomination with which the 
| proceedings at Cincinnati closed. 


| 
| When we call Mr. Greeley’s nomination ‘* preposterous,” we mean 
simply that it was a preposterous nomination to emanate from the 
| body which made it. It furnished a final illustration of the utter and 
| ludicrous uncertainty which attends the working of the machinery 
of nominating. conventions as at present organized. Their size and 
| composition and mode of procedure put them completely into the 
| hands of professional managers. The result is that nobody can 
predict the result of their labors, though politieal traditions and the 
rules of party organization require men to abide by the decisions ot 
conventions which they have helped to get up or in which they 
have taken part. It is true, where a party is already forméd: and 
its general course traeed out, its leading ideas defined, and its. pro- 
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minent men already in charge of the machinery, one can make some 
approximation to accuracy in“predieting*what it will de. When the 
Chicago Convention, for instanee, nominated Mr. Lincoln, it did 
something very unexpected, but it nevertheless did not commit any 
violation of the laws of its own existence, and did no violence to the 
aims and convictions of the great body of its members. Lincoln was 
a tried Republican, in full sympathy with all the party ideas, and 
already distinguished in their defence and propagation. But if, 
throwing Seward, and Chase, and Sumner, and Wilson, and Trum- 
bull, and Lincoln overboard, the Convention had nominated Bell of 
Tennessee, er Davis of Mississippi, on a platform which relegated 


‘the discussion of slavery to the people in the Congress districts,” | 


it would have done something not unlike what the Cincinnati Con- 
vention did the other day in nominating Mr. Greeley. 
ment which brought the Convention together grew out of widespread 


dissatisfaction with the conduct of the party in power and of the ex- | 


ecutive. It came together under a call issued by certain persons in 
Missouri styling themselves ‘‘ Liberal Republicans.” That call was 
printed verbatim, in books prepared for the Cincinnati Convention, 
and every delegate who entered that Convention and took part in its 
proeeedings, was compelled as a condition precedent to the receipt 
of his ticket to write his namein the book in token of his adhesion 
to its sentiments. It contained the following separate resolution : 


Resolved, That no ‘orm of taxation is just or wise which puts needless 
burdens upon the people. We demand a genuine reform of the tariff, so that 
those duties shail be removed which, in addition to the revenue yielded to 
the Treasury, involve increase in the price of domestie products, and a con 
sequent tax for the benefit of favored interests. 


Revenue reform was in fact the only question to which the Mis- 
souri platform afforded a separate and distinet plank, thus making 
it a “main question.” Could gnybody of ordinary credulity 
have imagined that a Convention meeting under this platform, 
and every delegate of which had signed it, would deliberately 
throw the tariff overboard as a thing with which it had no coneern? 
Supposing, however, that there had appeared to be good reason 
for leaving the tariff untouched, as something on which agree- 
ment was impossible, what are we to say to their going to 
work and nominating on it the most open, determined, distin- 
guished, and oldest champion of protection the country con- 
tains? Granting the truth of all that cau be said against what is 
called “revenue reform” and in favor of protection, what name can 
be given to a transaction of this kind which would not be used in 
private life to characterize a fraud? If such things as this can 
be done with impunity, if candidates so nominated, on platforms so 
constructed, can be elected, will not all conventions become simply 
gatherings to witness the tricks of a parcel of impudent jugglers? 

But this was not all. The Convention owed its existence in part 
also to dissatisfaction with General Grant’s choice of his advisers 
and associates; it nominated a gentleman many of whose poli- 
tical associates, if transferred to Washington, would make Morton, and 
Conkling, and Cameron, and Lect seem tolerably pure and disinter- 
ested. It owed its existence in part to dissatisfaction with the case 
with which General Grant allowed bad men to influence his judg- 
ment and get favors from him; it nominated as a successor to Geueral 
Grant a gentleman whom we might almost call notorious for the 
facility with which he is imposed on by adventurers and schemers. 
The call contained a strong protest against the military government 
of the South under the Force Bill, and against the impetus which that 
bill gave to centralizing and despotie tendencies; the Convention 
nominated the most ardent and emphatic advocate of the Force 
Bill the country contains, so ardent and emphatic that he has never 
given himself the trouble to answer the arguments against its con- 
stitutionality or those drawn from its remoter effects on the strue- 
ture of the Government and the habits of our public men. The 


eall contained a loud demand for civil-serviece refurm, and this the 
Convention had the decency to embody in its own platform, but it 
nominated on. it a gentleman whose whole nature revelts against 
-tests, who hates the very name of * discipline,” 
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training and has a low opinion of experience, and whose life has 


been in a large measure devoted to the glorification in all human 


| eoneerns of the Rule of Thumb. 


THE “TREATY MUDDLE.” 
- Washington Treaty, it now appears, is to escape destruction by 


the addition of a supplemental article, in which both partie: 


/ ask the Geneva Commission not to award “consequential dam- 


The move- | 


who despises all | 


ages,” and bind themselves solemnly to each other in the pre 
sence of mankind never to ask each other for 
damages again, and to treat all such claims as inadmissi 
The affair, let us say in all seriousness, has been a sorry faree, 01 
which nobody concerned will ever lock back without a certain 
amount of shame and humiliation. It was discreditable to the Com 
missioners on both sides to have so conducted the negotiations, and 
so drawn the Treaty, that a claim of sueh gravity, which had u 
doubtedly been talked of, and much talked of, before they met, 
should neither have been expressly barred nor expressly admitted ; 
it was disereditable to the American Minister to hear it spoken of by 
the English officials in the House of Lords as barred without ev: 
uttering, or causing to be uttered, a word of pretest; and it was 
discreditable to the English Premier to reecive the first mention ¢ 
it with a burst of passion. It is not to the credit of the press her 
that our Government should have received so little assistance from 
the press or publie opinion in settling it. Mr. Fish was perhaps to 
blame for leaving the drawing of the Case which hes 

trouble to a gentleman of so little experience, and apparently s 
little discretion, as Mr. Bancroft, Davis; but, then, we ean hardly 
doubt that Mr. Fish felt himself secured by the knowledge that Mr 
Davis submitted his work, as he went along, to the leading publicists 
of the country. We know that he did submit 
as Judge Hoar, Mr. R. W. Dana, Jt 
know, too, that none of these gentlemen saw, er at 
recollection of seeing, the elaim for the expenses of the 
Gettysburg. Nay, we venture to assert that this gigantic absurdity 
was inserted, in the case of some of them, after their revision had 
taken place; and we believe they all disapprove of it. 

But, then, the mischief done, the spirit in which the negotiations 
were entered on, which was, on both sides, one of frankness and 
lovalty, and which produced its firs’ and noblest fruit in the Eng- 
lish apology, demanded that it should be repaired in the simplest, 
speediest, and most straightforward way. If, on calm considera 
tion, it was the opinion of the people and leading lawyers of the 
eountry that the claim for consequential damages was just, and 
money was really expected under it, why, the press and the public 
ought to have supported Mr. Fish in urging it and in resisting to the 
last all attempts on the part of England to gainsay it. But if, on 
the other hand, it was the general opinion that it was untenable, the 
State Department ought to have had the assistance of the country 
in abandoning it. But no assistance whatever, or next to none, was 
rendered the Secretary in dealing with it in any way whatever. Fo 
some weeks there was what seemed to be a conspiracy of silence 
about it. ‘Phe newspapers kept quiet as mice, and the lawyers imi 
tated them—all leaving Mr. Fish to get out of the scrape as best he 
could, some hoping he would get the better of the British, others 
hoping that the British would get the better of him, but none ap- 
parently bold enough and honest enough to throw passion and pre- 
judice aside, and urge him to do the fairest thing, the thing most 
beneficial to civilization, whatever that might be, and no matter 
how it might look. ‘The consequence has been that he has literally 
had to grope his way to a conclusion, and this on the eve of a Presi- 
dential eleetion. One comical feature in the performance, which 
has given it the air of a gigantic game of brag, has been that while 
Americans insisted that Gladstone was resisting the claim solely to 
meet the exigencies of English polities, Englishmen were equally well 
satisfied that General Grant was making the claim solely to meet the 
exigencies of American pelities: and each side proclaimed. from 
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week to week, that the other would soon “ cool down” and give in. | be, great contributions to the work of human civilization, to which 


What gave the joke the finishing touch was that it was acknowledged 
on all hands that not one cent of money was at stake in the con- 
troversy. 

It must he admitted that, on the whole, the affair is not 
likely to raise the character of American diplomacy in the eyes 
of foreign nations. ‘That a claim so enormous as that covered by 
the term “ consequential damages ” should not have been expressly 
and without any manner of doubt provided for in the Treaty will 
retlect little credit on the ability of our negotiators, if it be true that 
we always had it in mind to urge it as a just claim. People will not 
unnaturally regard our failure to speak of such a demand in terms 
of unmistakable clearness as not unlike Commodore Vanderbilt’s in- 
ability to remember whether he gave Fisk a check for a million of 
dollars. A debt of tifteen hundred millions of dollars, more or less, 
is not a sum which even the richest people in the world can afford 
to collect by inuendo or implication or “* understanding.” If, on the 
other hand, the cliim was certainly not contemplated by the Treaty, 
its insertion in the Case, which might, if at once repudiated by the 
Government, have passed as the mistake of a subordinate, will, 
when upheld by the Government and connived at by the people, 
look very like sharp practice. What to call its insertion for the 
mere purpose of rhetorical embellishment, and without the hope or 
expectation of getting a cent under it, we confess we hardly know. 
fo us it has always worn the appearance of one of those bits of ab- 
surdity which illustrate the small difference there is, after all, be- 
tween men and boys. 

We take leave to add that the position the Tribune has always 
taken in the matter, that, the claim once inserted in the Case, 
“<«lignity ” requires us to keep it there, at whatever cost, seems to 
us to heighten this absurdity. If this negotiation had been con- 
ducted on the basis of “dignity,” in the feudal sense of the term, 
no treaty would ever have been framed. The British apology was 
the strongest possible proof that the treaty was to be based and 
eonstrued on principles of common sense and common honesty and 
fair play, or, in other words, on the understanding that everybody 
who felt he had been acting in a foolish or improper manner was to 
stand forward and say so, and endeavor to make amends for it. Mr. 
Fish is now trying to do so. It is not a brilliant performance, but 
it isa highly respectable one, and he ought to be treated with a 
reasopable amount of fairness while engaged in it. He is entitled 
to this treatment all the more because, as we have said, he has 
been sedulously let alone through the whole transaction—that is, 
ler. in a position of exemption from popular influence in which no 
winister of a constitutional government ought to be placed. The 
history of the transaction furnishes a striking illustration of the im- 
propriety of the secresy with which we allow our foreign affairs to 
be managed, and of the indifference with which the public regards 
their management. There has been nothing more curious in the Eng- 
lish treatment of this matter than the faith of the English press in the 
theory that General Grant and Mr. Fish had at their backs a howling, 
excited people, urging them on to the adoption of all sorts of“ dodges,” 
and sternly barring their retreat from any position once taken. The 
fact is that the Czar could hardly have enjoyed greater freedom in 
the conduct of a negotiation than the President has enjoved in this 
one: the people have looked on in what may almost, in view of the 
present complieation, be called guilty silence and acquiescence. We 
are learning several things from the muddle: one is the value of Mr. 
Sumuer’s proposition that an end should be put to the secret discus- 
jon of treaties in the Senate; another is the injury done to the 
national character by the silence of the press and public when im- 
portant negotiations are pending with foreign powers. We have no 
right to leave our relations with the world without to be shaped by 
iy one man or halfa dozen men. Our leading publicists and poli- 
ticians have no right to treat all bargains with foreigners as a kind 
of diecker carried on by the Secretary of State, in which bystanders 
ive bound not to interfere lest they should spoil his chances. All 





every one of us should offer something, the wise their wisdom, 
the simple at least their good wishes. To make the globe a happier 
abode, not for Americans or Englishmen or Frenchmen only, but for 
man, is the great object for which all Departments of State and all 
Ministries of Foreign Affairs ought to exist. 


TURNER AND LIEBREICH. 
LONDON, April 26, 1872. 


| N the Nation, No. 354, occurs a note on the lecture by an eminent German 

oculist, in which the peculiarities of Turner’s art are set down as the 
esult of a malady which puts his pictures “ out of drawing.” If Dr. Lieb- 
reich were even correct in his diagnosis, it would not be the first case in 
the history of medicine that an unusually developed faculty had been treated 
as a disease ; but to any one who has given Turner’s art as much study as is 
needful to obtain a just appreciation of it, the phantasy of the speculative 
philosopher is simply so absurd as to make only merriment. That Prof 
Ruskin’s appreciation of Turner’s work is in all particulars demonstrably 
correct is ore than any one will maintain; in my huinble judgment, it is in 
several points demonstrably wrong; but his system of criticism is, as com- 
pared to that of orthodox Teutonisin, as the system of Copernicus compared 
with that of the Egyptians—the one has got at a central truth of criticism, 
and the other is still in the delusions of rules and laws on detail. It is use- 
less to extract from the German intellect any appreciation of the ultra-aca- 
demical qualities of painting, and even in the case of masters whose authority 
they admit as indisputable, as for instance Titian and Correggio, they are 
absolutely blind to the highest and most individual qualities of the painter. 
Iu everything but music they are tied to nature’s apron-strings, and they 
set at painting like composers who should make an opera out of bird songs, 
utterly ignoring the capacity of art for rising above its themes. 

Dr. Liebreich makes two euormous blunders—one of fact, in assuming 
that there were any such abrupt changes as he supposes in Turner’s work at 
about 1831 or any other year, or any changes different from that which takes 
place in the style of all men of high power when they begin to feel the freedom 
of art, and get command of power of expression as contradistinguished from 
power of imitation ; and one of theory, in supposing, as do all Germans whom 
[ know anything of, that the realm of pictorial art is limited by facts and 
details. These are universal errors in the art-philosophy of the German 
painters, of whom I have yet to learn of one since Albert Diirer who bas es- 
caped from his model. 

From the time when Turner began to feel his individuality in art, and 
throw off the excessive reverence of previous wasters which appears to have 
held him in a not unprofitable training for many years, there is onc character- 
istic which every year is more aud more marked io his painting, and espe- 
cially in the oil pictures—a sense of the value of indetermination in execution 
as the best expression of the infinite variableness of the appearance of detail 
in nature. What is called want of drawing is simply the result of a pereep- 
tion that any drawing of detail which was decided and definite was ineom- 
patible with that truth of nature greater than any definition, the infinitude 
aud infinitely subtle modulation of all facts in open nature. Added to this 
was his domivant passion, the love of light, which in itself confuses all deti- 
nition, and the steady development of these two motives made his execution 
always more and more mysterious, and his drawing always more and more 
accidental, until the facts of bature melted out in the fusion, and we have 
only the motives left—a soul of picture with just enough body to hold it 
together. 

Lam speaking now of Turner’s art, and make uo allusion in this con- 
nection te his intense imaginative vision, which delighted in the obscure and 
mysterious; but perhaps even in this latter might be found some root of the 
obscurity and mystery inherent in his methods of execution. All this is, 1 
conceive, to avy mind of purely scientific qualities, and certainly to any Ger- 
man savant, mere whim and phantasy, no part of art properly considered, and 
it is natural that a pure materialist in art should set it down to a diseased 
eye, as, to another type of positivist, art itself is only the vagary of a diseased 
mind. 

But. Liebreich and his disquisitions apart, the question becomes one of 
as much importance as any question of art can be, involving as it does the 
problem whether a painter should, as the Germans advocate and practise, 
study to represent what he knows oi 2 thing, or, like Tumer, what 
he sees of it. Althouga Turner ce)stantly violated minor laws of nature, 
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which nature only gives to a sky after sunset to one where the sun is still 
high above the horizon—taking the extreme of libertics with the features of 
a landseape, he has represented more of that higher class of truths which 
may be called qualities rather than facts, than any other painter; and his 
pictures, from the period when he began to follow his own bent, will be 
found a series of studies of the visible qualities of landscape, the laws of 
light and color, and of the largest relations of form and space, such as not 
only no single painter, but no school except the Venetian, ever embodied. 
He is the supreme painter of light and space, and these the German philo- 
suphy would have effectually debarred him from; he is also the great, and 
the only great, master of orchestration of color, which is to German paint- 
ing what Beethoven is to a brown thrush. 

Dr. Liebreich knows that there is no vertical streak proceeding from the 
sun, and when he puts on black glasses, he sees the sun as a clear, round 
disk. Perhaps he never looked the sun square in thefa ce to see what it is 
like to the eye without the spectacles or the scientifie consciousness. I 
have, many aud many times, aud can assert that to au eye sufficiently closed 
to endure the vlare of dirget sunlight, the visible phenomenon is that of a 
double streak of light psiceeding up and down trom the luminary, as posi- 
tive and palpable to the vision as the rays around a star—equally unreal, it 
is true, but just as much a fact for the painter or the poet; and that Turner 
is just as true to the effect of intense sunlight, especially with Vapory and 
tremulous surfaces, as a Diisseldort painter 
No painter who ever studied water carefully will hesitate to tell the learned 
doctor that there are myriads of cases in nature in which the object and its 
reflection are so mingled and confused that the keenest eye cannot draw the 
line between thein, and the more briiliant the illumination, the more eon- 
fused is the vision and the more unable to pereeive the distinction between 
substance and shadow. 

With regard to Mulready, 1 can speak with less knowledge or sympathy. 
The change in his color is certainly marked, and I should say not at all in 
the direction of matter-of-fact uature; but ail colorists, even Turner and 
Titian, exaggerate more or less, as they progress, the tendencies of their 
color-feeling, and develop their contrasts and relations to greater degrees, 
There is a tendency to this in painters quite irresistible if they once give up 
to painting away from pature. T! 


is to the teature of old stuffs. 





re sense of color requires continual!y more 


and more force to produce the same pleasure, and so long as the relation of 


tone is right, the picture can by no meaus be proiounced bad or even dis- 
eased in color. 
of color as they ave in nature; no picture would be counted good color 
which simply succeeded iu it; but whatever the absolute departure trom it, 
if it be kept withiu the laws of those harmonic reiations which are as abso- 
lute as those of music, it cannot be set down as bad color. It may be agree- 
able or not—Mulready’s is not to me; but if yellow or blue, or any other 
colors in the crystalline lens, will make a colorist like Mulready, it is a pity 
nature haus not provided some way of injecting our coloriess lenses. 
W. J. STILLMAyN. 


No colorist, properly so called, aims at giving the relations 


LA VIE PARISIENNE. 
Paris, April 26, 1872. 

ATTEMPTED in my last letter to make a survey of the French press, as 

far as it has characteristics which are original. I believe that the genus 
Figaro does not exist yet in any other country ; but my review weuld not 
be complete if I did not speak of another genus, which thus far is only 
represented by a single weekly paper, called La Vie Parisienne (Parisian 
Life). The originality of this magazine lies in the fact that it combines ar- 
tistic and literary merit. You may, perhaps, think that I attach too muuch 
importance, in a social point of view, to a siugie paper; but I believe that 
there is not one which is more completely Parisian. The Vie Parisienne was 
started during the later years of the Limpire by an unsuceesstu! painter, 
named Marcellin, who has not werit enough to make himself a name in art, 
but who has considerable cleverness, a great love of extravagance: 


color, and who has naturally become the great dessinateur of our theatres. 


Por you must know that whenever there is a new ballet at the opera 


(iow 


new pantomime, the question of the costumes becomes avery important one. 





Marcellin is now always consulted; be studies the piece or the libretto, aud 
he makes a series of painted costumes, which are copied by the dressmakers 
of the theatre. } 

dinary dresses is so intense, that Marcellin is even consulted for plays where 
the actresses appear in everyday cosiumes. He has, in 
versal dressmaker, aud as he entered Cie pretession as an ariist, 


His reputation is now so extended, and the love of extravr- 
tact, become a uni- 


~+) . 
with great 





powers of imagination, he has certainly succeeded in at 
to most of our pieces. He has found a sival in the celebrated but 
the ficid is quite large enough for two such geniuses. It is not at all uncom- 
mon t hear ladies say of such or such a piece: *“ It is ve 
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subsided into a dull and ridicutous journal of fashions. 


to see it on account of the costumes.” Parisienne has not, however, 
Marcellin and some 
of his friends make the drawings, which are certainly often remarkable tor 
invention and executed in an off-hand, elegant style ; and the articles are 
quite as interesting as the drawings—painuters and writers complete each 
other. It is rather difficult for me to explain what their object seems to be ; 
the paper is not only purely worldly and fasuionable—it knows no man whe 
does not belong to the Jockey Club, no lady who has no coronet on her ca 

riage—it i: 


it is indecent. Not so much indecent in words as in ideas; it is the eloritica 


what the English call jast, and, to use plain Saxon language 


tion of elegant vice; it begins invariab!y with some small story, as dramatic 
as possible, where the ingenuity of the writer is spent in the most sensual 
descriptions and the cleverness of the dessinateur in fitting illustrations 

The writer who invented this genre is named Droz; he was fer a lon 
time the principal writer in the Vie Parisienne, but he 
articles. His reputation was made by a work called “ Monsieur, Madaax 
et Bebe,” ie! 


one of the most extraordinary books of the 


did not sign his 


} 


which has reached an incredible number of editions, and whieh is 


present time. It was quit 
symptomatic of the state of things which had been created by the 


ruption of the Empire; it pointed, indeed, to a new sort of corruption—not 


plain, and, if I might say so, honest corruption, old-fashioned corrupt 
which does not pretend to take the place of virtue ; but a new sort of corru 
tion, the most revolting of al—conjugal corruption, corruption in lov 
certain perversity of manuers, of fashions, of ideas which effaced all the old 
limits of virtue andof vice. Atthe risk of seeming too grumbling a moralist 
[ inaivtain that the werst novels of the end of the last century, that the ¢ . 
of La Fontaine and of Voltaire, that even the stories of the light w rsot the 
end of the eighteenth century, that in our time the disgusting stories of Pan 
de Kock, are far less immoral than this book of Droz, which has been read by 
ail the ladies of society. IT have heard women and men—perfoct!y well 


behaved people—speak with praise of a work in which T saw only the wo 
form of immorality. There are scenes in * Monsieur, Madame et Beéb 
which are truly revolting, as they surround conjugal aud maternal life wit 
all the associations, ideas, and images of vice. The immorality is never in 
the words; there is, through the whole werk. an affectation of purity, o 
sentimentality, a studied attempt to give to vice all the agremens, all th 
charms of virtue. Droz is a very able w r; he has a fertile imagiuatio 
a great comipand of the language, and, sometimes, a great sense ot 

The story he wrote in the Revue des Deux Momdes, * La Source,” showed neo 
ordinary talent. He had found a new vein, which he might have used wit 
great advantage in ridiculing worldly r Tre ber, for Lane 
very amusing piece in the style of Lucian, where a great lady, of the Fa 
bourg St. Germain, has a conversation with St. Peter in Paradise. The greit 
lady, who was in her lifetime very fist, but treat patron of religious 
societies, discovers to her horrer that, owit to her own exertions, het 


eoachman has‘found a place among the seraphin or the cherubim, 
she will not be quite so high in heaven as the man who used to drive her 
Her remarks to St. Peter are quite amusing, and her disgust is painted in the 


‘ 


best manner. This may be thought ou the dangerous limit of profanity ; but 


there is nothing to blame in a desire to show the jolly and the vanity of the 


. 3° 1 ented Dal . : . » 
lig fsome great ladies who would like to patronize St. Peter in heaven 





as they do the church on earth. Bat Droz has, unfortunately, often over- 


stepped the limits of good taste ; and when he is on the subject of love he 


seems absolutely ignorant ef good and evil, and only desirous to appeal to 


Instine 


nt, and aided by the 


ts of humanity 


the wost natural 


With his tale I 
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pencil of Marcellin, it is 
nre became rapidly successtul. 1 
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week to week, that the other would soon “ eool down” and give in. 
What gave the joke the finishing touch was that it was acknowledged 
on all hands that not one cent of money was at stake in the con- 
troversy. 

It must be admitted that, on the whole, the affair is not 
likely to raise the character of American diplomacy in the eyes 
of foreign nations. That aclaim so enormous as that covered by 
the term “ cousequential damages ” should not have been expressly 
and without any manner of doubt provided for in the Treaty will 
retlect little credit on the ability of our negotiators, if it be true that 
we always had it in mind to urge it as a just claim. People will not 
unnaturally regard our failure to speak of such a demand in terms 
of unmistakable clearness as not unlike Commodore Vanderbilt’s in- 
ability to remember whether he gave Fisk a check for a million of 
dollars. A debt of tifteen hundred millions of dollars, more or less, 
is not a sum whieh even the richest people in the world can afford 
to collect by inuendo or implication or * understanding.” If, on the 
other hand, the claim was certainly not contemplated by the Treaty, 
its insertion in the Case, which might, if at once repudiated by the 
Government, have passed as the mistake of a subordinate, will, 
when upheld by the Government and connived at by the people, 
look very like sharp practice. What to call its insertion for the 
mere purpose of rhetorical embellishment, and without the hope or 
expectation of getting a cent under it, we confess we hardly know. 
fous it has always worn the appearance of one of those bits of ab- 
surdity which illustrate the small difference there is, after all, be- 
tween men and bevs. 

We take leave to add that the position the Tribune has always 
tuken in the matter, that, the elaim once inserted in the Case, 
«dignity ” requires us to keep it there, at whatever cost, seems to 
us to heighten this absurdity. If this negotiation had been con- 
ducted on the basis of ‘dignity,’ in the feudal sense of the term, 
no treaty would ever have been framed. The British apology was 
the strongest possible proof that the treaty was to be based and 
eonstrued on principles of common sense and common honesty and 
fair play, or, in other words, on the understanding that everybody 
who felt he had been acting in a foolish or improper manner was to 
stand forward and say so, and endeavor to make amends for it. Mr. 
Fish is now trying todo so. [tis not a brilliant performance, but 
it isa highly respectable one, and he ought to be treated with a 
reasopable amount of fairness while engaged in it. He is entitled 
to this treatment all the more because, as we have said, he has 
been sedulously let alone through the whole transaction—that is, 

in a position of exemption from popular influence in which no 
ininister of a constitutional government ought to be placed. The 
histery of the transaction furnishes a striking illustration of the im- 
propriety of the secresy with which we allow our foreign affairs to 
be managed, and of the indifference with which the public regards 
their management. There has been nothing more curious in the Eng- 
lish treatment of this matter than the faith of the English press in the 
theory that General Grant and Mr. Fish had at their backs a howling, 
excited people, urging them on to the adoption of all sorts of dodges,” 
and sternly barring their retreat from any position once taken. The 
fact is that the Czar could hardly have enjoyed greater freedom in 
the conduct of a negotiation than the President has enjoved in this 
ave: the people have looked on in what may almost, in view of the 
present complication, be called guilty silence and acquiescence. We 
are learning several things from the muddle: one is the value of Mr. 
Sumuer’s proposition that an end should be put to the secret diseus- 
sion of treaties in the Senate; another is the injury done to the 
uational character by the silence of the press and public when im- 
portant negotiations are pending with foreign powers. We have no 
right to leave our relations with the world without to be shaped by 

ey one man or halfa dozen men. Our leading publicists and poli- 
ticians have no right to treat all bargains with foreigners as a kind 
tf dicker carried on by the Secretary of State, in which bystanders 
we bound not to interfere lest they should spoil his chances. All 





be, great contributions to the work of human civilization, to which 
every one of us should offer something, the wise their wisdom, 
the simple at least their good wishes. To make the globe a happier 
abode, not for Americans or Englishmen or Frenchmen only, but for 
man, is the great object for which all Departments of State and all 
Ministries of Foreign Affairs ought to exist. 


TURNER AND LIEBREICH. 
LONDON, April 26, 1372. 


N the Nation, No. 354, occurs a note on the lecture by an eminent German 
| oculist, in which the peculiarities of Turner’s art are set down as the 
result of a malady which puts his pictures “ out of drawing.” If Dr. Lie) 
reich were even correct in his diagnosis, it would not be the first ease in 
the history of medicine that an unusually developed faculty had been treated 
as a disease ; but to any one who has given Turner’s art as much study as is 
needful to obtain a just appreciation of it, the phantasy of the speculative 
philosopher is simply so absurd as to make only merriment. That Prof 
Ruskin’s appreciation of Turner's work is in all particulars demonstrably 
correct is more than any one will maintain; in my humble judgment, it is in 
several points demonstrably wrong; but his system of criticism is, as com- 
pared to that of orthodox Teutonisin, as the system of Copernicus compared 
with that of the Egyptians—the one has got at a central truth of criticism, 
and the other is still in the delusions of rules and laws on detail. It is use- 
less to extract trom the German intellect any appreciation of the ultra-aca- 
demical qualities of painting, and even in the case of inasters whose authority 
they admit as indisputable, as for instance Titian and Correggio, they are 
absolutely blind to the highest and most individual qualities of the painter, 
In everything but music they are tied to nature’s apron-strings, and they 
set at painting like composers who should make an opera out of bird songs, 
utterly ignorivg the capacity of art for rising above its themes. 

Dr. Liebreich makes two euormous blunders—one of fact, in assuming 
that there were any such abrupt changes as he supposes in Turner’s work at 
about 1831 or any other year, or any changes different from that which takes 
place in the style of all men of high power when they begin to feel the freedom 
of art, and get command of power of expression as contradistinguished from 
power of imitation ; aud one of theory, in supposing, as do all Germans whom 
[ know anything of, that the realm of pictorial art is limited by facts and 
details. These are universal errors in the art-philosophy of the German 
painters, of whom I have yet to learn of one since Albert Diirer who has es 
caped from his model. 

From the time when Turner began to feel his individuality in art, and 
throw off the excessive reverence of previous masters which appears to have 
held him in a not unprofitable training for many vears, there is one character- 
istic which every year is more and more marked ia his paiuting, and espe- 
cially in the oil pictures—a sense of the value of indetermination in execution 
as the best expression of the infinite variableness of the appearance of detail 
in nature. What is called want of drawing is simply the result of a percep- 
tion that any drawing of detail which was decided and definite was ineom- 
patible with that truth of nature greater than auy definition, the infinitude 
aud infinitely subtle modulation of all facts in open nature. Added to this 
was his domivant passion, the love of light, which in itself confuses all deti- 
nition, and the steady development of these two motives made his execution 
always more and more mysterious, and his drawing always more and more 
accidental, until the facts of nature melted out in the fusion, and we have 
only the motives left—a soul of picture with just enough body to hold it 
together. 

Tam speaking now of Turner’s art, and make uo allusion in this con- 
nection te his intense inaginative vision, which delighted in the obscure aud 
mysterious; but perhaps even in this latter might be found some root of the 
obscurity and mystery inherent iu bis methods of execution. All this is, I 
conceive, to avy mind of purely scientilic qualities, and certainly to any Ger- 
mau savant, mere whim and phantasy, no part of art properly considered, and 
it is natural that a pure materialist in art should set it down to a diseased 
eye, as, to another type of positivist, art itself is only the vagary of a diseased 
mind. 


But. Liebreich and his disquisitions apart, the question becomes oue of 
i 


as much importance as any question of art can be, involving as it does the 
problem whether a paiuter should, as the Germans advocate and practise, 
study to represent what he knows oi « thing, or, like Tumer, what 
he sees of it. Althouga Turner ec. stantly violated minor laws of nature, 


irrecinents into which we enter with foreign powers are, or ought to | as iu putting a vaivbew at r.,/ut augles with the suabeam—putting the color 
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which nature only gives to a sky after sunset to one where the sun is still 
high above the horizon—taking the extreme of libertics with the features of 
a landseape, he has represented more of that higher class of truths which 
may be called qualities rather than facts, than any other painter; aud his 
pictures, from the period when he began to follow his own bent, will be 
risible qualities of landscape, the laws of 
light and color, and of the largest relations of form and space, such as not 
only no single painter, but no school except the Venetian, ever embodied. 
He is the supreme painter of light and space, and these the German philo- 
sophy would have effectually debarred him from; he is also the great, and 
the only great, master of orchestration of color, which is to German paint- 
ing what Beethoven is to a brown thrush. 

Dr. Liebreich knows that there is no vertical streak proceeding from the 
sup, aud when he puts on biack glasses, he sees the sun as a clear, round 
disk. Perhaps he never looked the sun square in thefa ce to see what it is 
like to the eye without the spectacles or the scientifie consciousness. 1 
have, many aud many times, aud cau assert that to au eye sufficiently closed 
to endure the vlare of direct sunlight, the visible 
double streak of light proceeding up and down trom the luminary, as posi- 
tive and palpable to the vision as the rays around a star—equally une, it 
is true, but just as much a fact for the paint yor the poet; and that Tumer 
is just as true to the effect of intense sunlight, especially with vapory and 
tremulous surfaces, as a Disseldort painter is to the texture of old stuffs. 
No painter who ever studied water carefully wiil hesitate to tell the learned 
doctor that there are myriads of cases in nature in which the object and its 
reflection are so mingled and confused that the keenest eye cannot draw the 
line between thein, aud the more briiliant the illumination, the more con- 
fused is the vision and the more unable to perceive the distinction between 
substance and shadow. 

With regard to Mulready, 1 can speak with less knowledge or sympathy. 
The change in his color is certainly marked, and I should say not at all in 
the direction of matter-of-fact uature; but ail colorists, even Turner and 
Titian, exaggerate more or less, as they progress, the tendeucies of their 
color-feeling, and develop their contrasts and relations to greater degrees, 
There is a tendency to this in paiuters quite irresistible if they once give up 


to painting away from pature. The sense of color requires 


found a series of studies of the 


phenomenon is that of a 


8 continually more 


and more force to produce the same pleasure, and so long as the relation of 


tone is right, the picture can by no means be pronounced bad or even dis- 
eased in color. No colorist, proper giving the relations 
of color as they ave in nature; no picture would be counted good color 
which simply succeeded in it; but whatever the absolute departure from it, 
t be kept withiu the laws of those harmonic reiations which are as abso- 
lute as those of music, it cannot be set down as bad color. It may be agree- 
sis not to me; but if yellow or blue, or any 


‘ly so called, aims at 


able or not—Mulready’ 1e, 
colors in the crystalline lens, will make a colorist like Mulready, it is a pity 
nature has not provided some way of injecting our coloriess lenses. 

W. J. STILLMAN. 


other 


LA VIE PARISIENNE 

Paris, April 25, 
ATTEMPTED in my last letter to make a survey of the French 
far as it has characterisiics which are original. 
Figaro does not exist yet in any other country ; but my review would not 
be complete if I did not speak of another genus, which thus far is only 

represented by a single weekly paper, called La Vie Parisienne 
Life). ‘The originality of this mayazine lies in the fact that it combines ar- 
tistic and literary merit. You inay, perhaps, think that I attach too much 
importance, in a social point of view, to a siugie paper; but I believe that 
there is not one which is more completely Parisian. The Vie Purisienne was 
started during the later years of the Empire by an unsuceesstu! painter 
named Marcellin, who has not werit enough to make himself a name in ert, 
but who has considerable cleverness, a great love of extravag 
color, aad who has naturally become the great 
For you must know that whenever there is a new ballet at the opera, or a 
new pantomime, the question of the costumes become 
Marcellin is now always consulted; le studies 
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press, as 
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Savery important one. 


iibretto, ana 


the piece or the 7 
he makes a series of painted costumes, which are copied by the dressmaker 
of the theatre. His reputation is now so extended, and the love of extraor- 
dinary dresses is so intense, that Marcellin is even consulted la 
the actresses appear in everyday costumes. He has, in fact, 
versal dressinaher, aud as he entered the prefession as an ariist, 
powers of imagination, he has certainly iding a new interest 
to most of our pieces. He has found a rival in the celebrated Werth; but 
the ficid is quite large enough for two such geniuses. 
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him that I did not approve of the employmeut he made of his talent. He 
was also a poet, and wrote a very curious imitation of Victor Hugo, called 
“ La Passe d’Armes du Roi Jean,” which is really marvellous, for there is as 


Nation. 


creat a command of words and imagination as in Hugo’s greatest pieces. To | 
give you an idea of Delprat’s book, and, in consequence, of the style of the | 


Vie Parisienne, 1 will only notice that the last chapter of the “‘ Comédie an 
Boudoir” is called “ La Vague et la Perle.” The scene is in the water, at 
iarritz, far away in the sea. The Marquis explains his love of swimming: 
Was not Venus born from the sea? 

The war was a great blow for the Vie Parisienne; it had to turn all the 
powers of its mind to the question of uniforms; it made uniforms for the 
vational vivandiéres, for the francs-tireurs, ete. But it revived very soon 
after the siege and the Commune; every hero now must be an oflicer of the 
Mobile, some young nebleman of the legion of Charrette. Civilians are at a 
discount; even the attachés at the embassies are disdained. The Empress, at 
the time of her glory at the Tuileries, was very fond of the Vie Parisienne. 
Princess Mathilde, who is herself an artist, patronized it. The paper has 
preserved an Imperialist character, but, whatever happens, it means never to 
quarrel with society ; it is still, and means to remain, essentially fashionable. 
It cares little for politics, except as they affect the theatres, the promenades 
It deseribes the fashions, not as Balzac, 
ininute as he was, described dresses, but in the very style of a milliner. It 
speaks of horses in the style of a jockey ; it speaks of life in general as if life 
was a very amusing joke, which requires only money, dash, large stables, a 
good tailor, aud many theatres. So far, nobody has been bold enough to 
start a rival to the Vie Parisienne. It stands alone in its glory on the table 


at the Bois de Boulogne, the races. 
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Three National Guards, returning home from practising at a target,-entere, 
a public-house situated outside the gates of Rome. They there found a dozen 
Pontifical Guards, already busy drinking the dark-colored wine of Vellctri, 
and engaged in animated conversation. It was not long ere the two parties 
began to exchange indirect provocations by pronouncing loud speeches of 
praise and blame on the past and present governments. . From these they 
soon passed to direct invective and insults from one table to the other, where- 


| upon the National Guards deemed it prudent to effect a Xenophontian retreat 


from the enemy’s territory and overwhelming numbers. They had, however, 
not proceeded far from the tavern when they were overtaken by three of 
their adversaries who were imprudent enough to follow them. This time the 
proportions were apparently more nearly balanced, but apparently only ; for 
the Papal Gendarmes had no arms about them but -their knives, whilst the 
National riflemen were armed cap-d-pie, like Hamlet's father. Very seon a 
quarrel ensued, one of the unfortunate geudarmes was killed, and his two 
comrades lay weltering in their blood, severely wounded. The noise of the 
affray having alarmed the others who were still in the tavern, they rushed 
out to the rescue of their comrades, whereupon the brave descendants of Ro- 
mulus took to theif heels, and the remaining Pontifical Guards hastened to 
carry their three companions to the asylum of the Vatican. 

It is easy to imagine the language of the papers after this occurrence. 
From the sentimental and resigned Armonia down to the wicked and ironi- 


| cal Unita Cattolica, from the vulgar Voce della Verita, Cardinal Nardi‘s 


| 
| 


of every club, and, I am sorry to say, on the tables of many ladies who | 


think that they owe it to fashion to receive it. I wonder how long its repu- 
tation will last. I sometimes hope that the vein found by Marcellin and 
Droz must soon be exhausted; but they go on, and their fertility has 
as yet found no bounds. 


Parisienne ; in a city of two millions of inhabitants, frequented by so many 
rich foreigners who understand the French language, there will always be a 
public prepared to accept such a paper. But it cannot be denied that the 
lines between right and wrong are somewhat defaced and uncertain. Curi- 
osity lost Eve ; the modern Eve is still curious; she is not over-censorious, 
and she does not like to be deprived of amusemeut. But the spirit which 
inspires such works as the Vie Parisienne cannot fail, in the long run, to 
have a bad influence—even on the best of people. I firmly believe that, 


clamorous organ, to the perfidious paper of the Jesuits, L’Osservatore Ro- 
mano—there is but one outcry of rage, indignation, and alarm in the whole 
clerical press. The event of Sunday last is declared by them to be “ a san- 
guinary pronunciamiento against civilization, church, and liberty”; Italy 
never witnessed “‘a-erime more atrocious and more horrible”; a es 
“the blood of the faithful was only shed in order that some of its drops might 


| spurt to the august forchead of the Holy Father” ; and the murderers are far 


| worse than those of the Paris Commune, “who at least allowed their vie- 
It would not be fair to judge of French society by such a paper as the Vie 


tims to send for a confessor before expiring.” One of these papers even affects 


| to think that it is no longer safe for its editor and contributors to show them- 


selves in the strects of Rome. With the papers of the radical party, all the 
fault evidently lies with the Pontifical Guards, who wantonly provoked the 


| strife out of sheer religious fanatieism, and-with the Government, who are to 


taken as a whole, there is not a more moral class than the middle-class of | 


Paris. But its morality has more resemblance to that of Philiute than to 


that of the Misanthrope ; it does not feel what Moliére calls 
* Ces haines vigoureuses 

Que doit donner Je mal aux ames généreuges.”’ 
Our rich bourgeoisie has adopted the German motto, “Leben und leben 
lassen’; it is not austere, though it is well-behaved. It is very artistic, and 
what it would not receive in a coarse or brutal shape it is ready to receive 
when presented in an elegant form, This extraordinary admiration for 
whatever has any esthetic value, even of the frailest sort, has often deceived 
foreign judges; the French often sacrifice the fond to the forme, the inside 
to the outside. They cannot bear dulness, what they call ennui; and per- 
haps the world owes evough to this idiosyncrasy not to be too severe 
upon it. 


THE POPE’S RIGHT OF ASYLUM. 
FLORENCE, April 14. 

‘(‘HE Italian newspapers for the last week have been and are still full of a 

deplorable event which took place on Sunday last in Rome, outside 
Porta Cavalleggieri. After all, the fact is of small importance in itself, espe- 
cially in a country like Italy, where the reati di sangue (crimes of blood- 
shed) amount to some thousands annually, and among a population so fully 
deserving of the epithet manesco (ready with their hands) generally applied 
to them. 
an Italian city would hardly be worth mentioning; but in this case the 
city in which it took place happens to be the capital of Italy and ot Catho- 
licism also, the murderers Italian National Guards, and the victims Ponti- 
fical Gendarmes; and these circumstances alone are sufficient to make an 
event of it. It is, moreover, one ‘of those cases too easy to foresee not to 
have been foretold, which are calculated to put the famous Papal Guarantee 
Law, and the arduous task undertaken by the present ministry of a cohabita- 
tion of Tycoon aud Mikado, to a dangerous test. 


I need scarcely, T think, relate the simple facts, as they will, no doubt, 
have already reached you on the other side of the Atlautie by telegraph. 





blame if these guards are still allewed to exist. 

It is but natural that the moderate libaral-press should strive to diminish 
the importance of the whole fact and give it the proportions of a common 
street row. They will, however, be obliged, by the consequences of the 
lamentable event, to view it in a less light and frivolous way. Justice is 
bound to clear up the case; but if the police found no difficulty in arresting 
the guilty National Guards in their homes, their bayonets stained with blood, 
it was a different matter to get at the Pontifical Gendarmes behind the doors 
of the Pope’s “ prison.” Now, it is clear that the trial can give no result 
without the evidence of the two still living victims; and it is quite as sure 
that the jury—an Italian jury !—will never be found to condemn the mur- 
derers, unless the trial be a fair one. And thus we have before us the curious 
fact that the liberal party, the very first time a serious complication arises 


| out of their famous Guarantee Law, are thenselves the first to infringe it 
| and force upon Pio Nono the extradition of the witnesses of their wounded 





comrades. Their argumentis that either the men are innocent, in whic! 
case nothing will be done to them, or they are guilty, and then it is in the 
juterest of justice that they should meet with the punishment they have 
deserved; to which fallacious reasoning the Vatiean answers: “ Supposing 
them to be guilty, we have still in our palace a court of justice of eur own, 
nay, we have even a prison for the culprits. We de not know what: your 
juries may be capable of, under the menaces.of a miscreant government and 
passionate mob, while we do know that our own justice, dispensed -as it is 
by priests who are directly inspired by the Deity, is ineapable of being inti- 
midated by any such reason. And besides, if you are: determined to have 
these men, come and take them.” Nothing can be objected to language such 


| as this, and it is clearly attributable to the policy of the liberal party alone 


| if things have come to this crisis. 
One row and one case of manslaughter more in the suburbs of 


No statesmaa.can serve two causes at the 
same time with impunity, Had the Italian Government followed a bold reyo- 
lutionary policy whilst the great powers were still engaged in their mortal 


| struggle and unable to interlere. with them; had they simply reduced the 


Pope’s position to that of a bishop like any other bishop, there would have 
been no pretext for such collision of jurisdiction. Or had they, on the.con- 
trary, been content to make of Rome a sort.of a show-eapital—like Moscow 


| or Konigsberg—and themselves remained quietly at Florence with their 


| 
| 
| 
i 


offices, their houses of parliament, their press, and all the necessary para- 


| phernalia of a real capital, patieutly awaiting the solution of the question 


from religious reform, not from political laws, nothing of this kind would ~ ve 
happened. But instead of a really conservative or decidedly revolutiona-y 
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policy, what has been the line of conduct they have chosen to adopt and 
follow up? The present case shows it clearly with all its consequences. They 
have introduced modern Jaws and inst tutions of very doubtful value into a 
country in which they become absolut :!y mischievous. They have tried to 
resolve the most delicate and complicated problem of all human history by 
abstract bills, a compound of generous feclings of equity, false theories, and 
patriotic apprehension. They hay» lett a city and a population eminently 
adapted for the seat of government, in order to transfer the capital to the 
very place which is least fitted tor it in the whole world. 

It would carry me too far, however, to demonstrate the folly of that insti- 
tution called national guard which has become the hobby of all newly eman- 
cipated nations, and especially in Italy. This most puerile of all the deside- 
rata and most dangerous of all the conquests of the revolutionary party, 
alike powerless for good and powerful! for evil, has indeed proved utterly use- 
less, both in face of internal and external enemies, in Frauce as elsewhere. 
It has proved most perilous to order and security in Paris and iu Vienna, 
the most tiresome of playthings in all countries, and has everywhere been 


given up at last, de facto or legally, after some years of existence. But if 


there is a country where this fatal institution is more particularly dangezous 
shan another, it is among an irascible people like the Italians, especially 
vhen allowed to carry arms even when out of services. The only wonder is 
hat more such accidents like that of Sunday last do not occur. T am afraid, 
lowever, Italy will have to empty the cup even to the very dregs, before 
he will do away with exotic institutions like national guards, juries, and 
municipal self-government, imporied into this country in the Pandora box 
wich seductive and irresistible Revolution offered her asa reward for all the 
hedships she had undergone to conquer independence and unity. Again, the 
Itdian Parliament tried last vear to resolve a great historical problem by the 


anplification of a phrase. Count Cavour had launched before his death one of 


thee dangerous mots d’ordre and war-cries, so easily caught up by superficial 
mils, so likely to be upheld by absolute and narrow intelligences : libera 
chiéa in libero stato, he said, and never was a more, fatal legacy bequeathed 
to asation by a great man. It is, indeed, and will prove every day more so, 
the nagic broom of Gocthe’s appreutices; it needs the skilful hand of the 
mast¢ to wield it; inthe awkward fingers of schoolboys—and what else are 
our sttesmen compared to Cavour?—it can only d> harm. It was this 
famou principle—and, by the way, I think T an doing it great honor in 
eallingn principle what in reality will never be anything beyond a sentence 
in our dd European states—that was the Deity invoked to iuspire Italian 
legislatys when the law on the Papal Guarantees was framed; iu reality, it 
was Fea, pale Fear, which alone presided at the making of that law, and 
which ptyades every line of it. If was, in fact, never intended to be put 
in practig, but merely to prevent the calamity of foreign intervention. Tt 
now exist with a!l its dazzling points and its ingenious little invocations, and, 
ere a twekemonth bas elapsed from its promulgation, we have already huri 
ourselves ly coming iv contact with its sharp though brilliant ornaments— 
the right oan inviolable asylum granted to the Vatican. Will our present 
statesinen ve the boldness to break the very law they themselves framed ? 
Will they fid means to elude it? or will they really sanction by facet and 
right that eyrmous medieval monstrosity of a whole category of subjects 
escaping notynly crimival but, indeed, all law whatsoever? 

And last, tough not least, our politicians have insisted upon exchanging 
the quict ‘bank of the Arno, and its mild and pacific popalation, for the dan- 
gerous Vicinityof the Tiber, and the hot-tempered, irascible inhabitants of 
the Seven Hills-which is just the same in fact, in spite of all classical re- 
miniscences, as" you Americans were to abandon quiet Washington and its 
calm serenity, ad transfer the seat of government to the turmoil and rest- 
lessness of yourNew York rings and city mobs. They have had already 
more tha: on? oca3ion to repent this choiee. But avery few days ago, on 
the same Sunday ‘hen the aeve-mentioned affray took place, for instance, 
on the occasion of he roval couple of Denmark and the Prince and Princess 
of Wales going to wit the Colosseum illuminated with Bengal fire, the band 
was obliz21 by th: \ob to substitute the Garibaldi hymn and the Camicia 
rossa (a sort of Ca-ig) for the Hyrm of Savoy, the Danish national march, 
and the “God save he Queen” they had been ordered to execute. The 
conductors of the bat—consisting of the Firemen of the National Guard— 
have been dismissed iteonsequence, it is true, but not without violent oppo- 
sition, nor should I bea the least surprised if similar breaches of tact were 
frequently to happen af this first success. How elated the Italians were 
when they at last took pysession of the Eternal City, that imperial «ds which 
ruled the world; how \scinated by words, or, even less than words, by 
mere letters—the magic ters of S. P. Q. R., indeed! I fancy they already 
begin to perceive that auing the Quirites there are quite as many descend- 
ants of the Gracchi—nay, 4C!odius and Catiline—as of Scipie and Cincinna- 
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| tus. If the laws of political economy and the moral necessities of modern 


society were less strong, less invincible, our statesmen, of course, might 
ultimately sueceed in checking the progress of Italy altogether; at any rate, 
they are doing all they can to achieve this desirable object, and it will not be 
their fault if the country continues steadily marching forwards. 
April 16 

A letter has just reached me announcing that the Cardinal Prefect of the 
Vatican has allowed the witnesses of the row before Porta Cavalleggieri, who 
had taken refuge within the precincts of the palace, to give evidence before 
the Italian court of justice; and that the two wounded men are also to be 
put at the disposal of the royal tribunal as soon as they have sufficiently re 
covered. Thus, this time, at least, the right of asylum has not yet led to 
those unavoidable collisions to which it must sooner or later give rise. This 
victory over the ardent Jesuits, who would have gladly taken advantage « 
this very first oceasion to come to a conflict, is undoubtedly due to Anto- 
nelli’s influence, aud still more to the representations of the foreign diplo 
The Holy Father, in spite of the excitement and the palpable 
falsehoods and gross exaggerations of the clerical pre 






s, Which spoke of a 
premeditated plot and six victims, could not help discovering the bad impre 

sion which his refusal to deliver up the witnesses, and the cousequent frus 
ration of the euds of justice, would have made. It is, however, doubtful 
whether he would have acted in the same way had his defenders been the 
aggressors and authors of the crime, instead of being the victimes, aud th 


perils resulting from this right of asylum are none the less serious because 


this time they have been averted. 


Notes. 


[* is an ill wind that blows nowhere. Mr. Greeley’s nomination has 

brought joy to the hearts of a great number of deserving persons who, a 
month ago, would hardly have reckoned among their assets sundry stereo 
type-plates, steel and stone portraits, and wood-engravings, in which the 
Cincinnati candidate had been made familiar to the public as one of the 
celebrities of the day and as editor of the Tribune. <All these articles 
have now a value which may prove to exceed the original, and when we 
think of the photograpwrs as well as of the publishers and print-sellers, it 
is clear that a positive addition has been made to the capital of the country 
long before the first official act of the great protectionist, or his first reeom 
mendation to Congress, has revived industry, brought about specie payments, 
and restored the financial equilibriam. 
the gainers, we observe. 


The Oneida Community is among 
The last nuinber of the Cirevlar says: “ Greeley’s 
nomination to the Presidency brings Socialism to the front; for Greeley was 
and is the real father of Socialism in this country.” It then proceeds to 
recommend Noyes’s “ History of American Socialisms “—a very creditable 
piece of workmanship—as a campaign document, inasmuch as “it is the 
only book that gives a full and authentic account of Greeley’s career as a 
Socialist ;” aud luckily, Lippincott & Co. have recently reduced the price to 
33. at which rate, or even at still lower figures, Greeley Clubs can now supply 
themselves. The Cireular gives the following extract from the index : 


“Greeley, Horace, introduces Fouricrism, pp. 14, 201; acknowledges the 
success of the religious Communities, 133; treasurer of Sylvania Association, 
2U2, 233; toasted by Brisbane, 225; his position, 229; pledges his property 
to the cause, 232; relation to Ohio Phalanx, 356, 358; letter to Cincinnati 
Convention, 366; address-at N. A. Phalanx, 463; offers a loan to N. A 
Phalanx, 501; controversy with Raymond, 562; pronounces the Oneida 
Community a trade-suecess, 510; summary of his socialistic experience, 
653, 655." 








We must warn our readers, however, that these references will not in 
sil cases repay research. Those, for instance, who turn to page 366 hoping 
to find an historical coincidence in the “letter to Cincinnati Convention ” of 
twenty-eight years ago, will be disappointed to find a mere allusion to ‘in 
teresting letters read from Horace Greeley, Albert Brisbane, aud Who. 


H. Channing.” “ Relation to Ohio Phalanx ” is another misleading rubric, 


| suggestive of the irreconcilable attitude of Judge Hoadly and his colleagues, 


but really concerning a Fourierite association of which a Mr. Grant was 
president. To him and to Messrs. Greeley and Brisbane “ applicants for 
admission or stock were referred,” and at their Fourth of July picnic in 1844, 
“the volunteer toasters liberally complimented each other and the socialist 
leaders generally, not forgetting Horace Greeley.” 
must leave the curious to hunt up for themselves. 


The other references we 


—In the Nation of 2] inst., we gave our readers some details touch- 
ing the opening of the Univers 





. 
y at Strassburg under German aus- 


pices, and mentioned the appointment of a professor extraordinarius from 
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As 
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By private advices from Strass- 


the Dr. von Holst. 
burg we now learn that the professorship to which Dr. 


America, in person of 
von Holst is ap- 
pointed is that of Americau History. The suggestion as to the advisability 
of founding such a chair appears to have come originally from Dr. Friedrich 
Kapp, well known to our readers as an author of distinction in the field of 
Istory. 


American h Baron Roggenbuch, the Curator of the Strassburg Uni- 


versity, to whom the suggestion was made, laid the matter before Minister 
Bismarck, who at once approved the idea and authorized the appointment. 
Dr. H. von Holst 
is a German scholar of high merit, who has spent foar 


ut 
He 
United States, devoting himself to the study of American his- 


It is understood t will enter upon his duties ou the 4th 
of October next. 


} 


years In the 


tory. Shall we by-and-by have a similar chair endowed in some American 


colleg Bi 


—We learn from the Renaissance of April 20 that the letter in which our 
Paris correspondent lately described the condition of Protestantism in France, 
was copied more or less fully by some of the English journals, and among 
others by the Unitarian Herald, To this paper M. Réville subsequently ad- 


dressed a correction of what he deemed to be errors in 


the 
by 


1 our Correspondent’s 
statement, of which 
More 


given by the *‘ couleurs trés-sombres ” 


Renaissance cites but one, and that not very im- 


portant. than any inaccuracies of detail, however, offenee was 
of the picture, and the writer’s depre- 


ciation of the vitality and influence of the Protestant body; and on this 


point also M. Réville has something to say. He indicates the important 


part which Protestants play in politics, in the army, in literature, and in 
business; and the Renaisscnce adds that they number seventy in the National 
Assembly—an enormous representation when compared with the slender 
ranks of the Protestants in the country at large. 


—That part of the revenge of France on Germany which consisted in 
learning the difficult language behind which Bismarck and Moltke masked 
their odious plans of conquest, has proved quite as formidable as a nnilitary as- 
sault. The French Minister of War has bad to complain that out of 100 officers 
who began taking lessons in German, ouvly nive have persisted in this course 
It is to be hoped that the 
lso neglected their chance of improvement. 


—and perhaps the end is not yet. aruly map- 


have not a They are old 


Some one has just unearthed the following passage from 


maker 
oifenders, it seems. 
the “Mémoire statistique du département de Rhin et Moselle” of Pretect 
Boucquéau, a Belgian appointed to that departmeut by the first Napoleon 
when consul, in the year NEI. of the Republic. M. Boucquéau hed thie 
story to communicate : 

“Tn 168, Marshal Boutlers besieged aud bombarded the city of Cobleutz 
without being able to take it, but Little Coblentz (Liitzel-Coblentz), situated 


on the leit bank of the Moseile, was totally destroyed. Although it has 
never been rebuilt since, it continues to figure in large letters on the geugra- 


phical maps, and when, in 1794, the French seized Coblentz, they made a 
pecial requisition on the Little Coblentz which they had destroyed a ceu- 
tury previous. This mania ef our modern maps, which are always copied 
after older ones, for desiguating as important places localities which are ouly 
ruins, has ofter been the cause of like mistakes: sometimes a quartermaster, 
map in hand, has assigned lodgings to a battalion which, after having marched 
a league, found nething but ruins, or an old tower in the city or chateau 
ilotted to it for its winter quarters.” 


—Prof. Hotler, of Vienna, read a paper last May before the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences, upon * The Avignonese Popes,” the object of which 
Was to correct a Common error in regard to this series of Pontiffs. It is a 


commonplace of history that Clement V. removed the Papal See to Avignon 
ta 1305, anc 


{that duriug the seveuty-two years of the “ Babylonian Capti- 


vity ’ it Was the submissive tool of the Court of France. This view over- 


looks the fact that Aviguon was at this time not in France but in the Em- 
pire, and Prof. Hoftler further points out that it was not Clement but his sue- 
cessor, John XXL, who commenced the line of Avignonese Popes, both 
iu residence and in policy ; further, that so far from being a period of Papal 


weakuess, there was ever a time when the Popes carried things with a 


The residence at Aviguou indeed was only : 


hi in incident; for 


more than half a century the 


gher hand. 
Popes had, as a rule, deserted Rome, residing 
for the most part at Viterbo, Anagui, Perugia, Naples, and Lyons, in order 


to avoid the sediticus and couspiracies of the Eternal City. he great tri- 


umph of the Avignonese group Was in 
tace VIII, that ail earthly power was 


he German kingdom. 


realizing the arrogant claim of Boni- 
united in the Pepe, and in completely 
severing cic Ewipire from t Here is a point in which 
this paper will help to correct, or rather to supplement, Mr. Bryce's “ Iloly 


! ‘ 


Roman Empire.” One does not gather trom this work how completely the 
impire Was in abeyanee during the period in question. It was vacant 
mmperio that Bonitace VILL. issued his tameous bull, Una Sanclam ; and it 


ie fact 


ol 


' 
le a Strtal 


that this abeyance lasted more than a hundred vears, from 
1i., 1245 (or at least his death in 1250), te the 


bk rederic 
, 13805 (with the exception of the year’s reign of 


the deposit ou 


eorouution of Charles LY 


Henry VII.) The bitter and violent contest of John XXII. 





ation. 
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and Lewis of 
Bavaria ended in the complete triumph of the Pope and of the doctrines of 
the bull Unam Sanetam ; and when at last the Empire was revived in Charles 
IV., it was recognized distinctly and formally as subordinate to the Papacy. 
The popular view is right in one point: the policy of the Avignonese Popes 
(Frenchmen every one), if not distinctly French, was at any rate distinct!y 
anti-German—and France was just now taking the place which Germany 
had vacated as the head of the European states. 


—Another more elaborate paper by the same distinguished scholar is en- 
titled *‘ Anna yon Luxemburg, Kaiser Karls [V. Tochter, Konig Richard [1]. 
Gemahlin, Kénigin von Eng!and”—Anne of Bohemia, as Miss Strickland’s 
readers know her. In this queen began the connection between Eugiaud and 
Bohemia which bore such fruit in the teachings of Huss as the pupil and fol- 
lower of Wiclif. It was connected, too, with the important fact that Mne- 
land and Germany teok the same side—the Roman—in the great Papal 
schism which began just at this time. And it is further significant of this 
importaut epoch, that nearly every great throne in Europe was vacated in a 
very short space of time—that coincident with the great schism we have a: 
mivority in England, France, and Germany, a female succession in Hungary, 
Poland, and Naples. Prof. Hofler aims to bring into notice the influence of 
Queen Anne and her Bohemian attendants upon the intrigues and party con, 
tests of Richard’s reign, an aspect which has been hitherto overlooked. 
to Richard himself, he attempts, with some success, to vindicate his che 
racter from the aspersions of the Lancastrian writers. Certainly he excite 
sympathy for the unfortunate and not unamiable prince, and appears jo 
show that he was more sinued against than sinning; particularly, he brings 
into prominence the real excellence and prosperity of his reign while Willian 
of Wykeham was Chancellor, and in the years following. For all this, 1is 
narrative shows an arbitrary and despotic spirit in the king, which, as here- 
inarks, belonged to the great development of monarchy at about this tme 
in the various countries of Europe; he does not, however, appear to reog- 
nize fully the difference Between the English liberties and those of her 
countries. England was not yet ripe for the policy of the Tudors. Asarge 
part of the paper is devoted to Wiclit, whom he judges, if we are no mis- 
taken, irom the point of view of a liberal or “Old” Catholic. He says a 
high tribute to his character, aims, and ability, but certainly rates hi influ- 
ence less high than we are accustomed to do—for example, hardly giving 
him any of the credit of the anti papal (genuine Catholic, as he petencs) 
policy of 1393. The importance of this event he by no meaus unerrates. 
Kngland, he maintains, was legitimately a fief of the Holy See—oy of that 
group of fifteen crowns depending upon the Pope, which was mee than a 
ice for the smaller but more compact group which dependedupon the 
(jiere again is a point of view which will be instructve to Mr. 
The statutes of provisions, of prenunire, etc.Wwhich are 


4 
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healer 
Neal 


Emperor. 
Bryce’s readers. ) 
so abundant throughout the fourteenth century, are the foreshadowing ot 
this great act, which, at a time when the Papacy was hopeless!yat variance 
with itself, was a severing of the feudal tie and a declarationof English 
independence. This important discussion cannot but modify pme of the 
current views of English history, and must, we should thinke indispen- 
sable to any student of this period. 


—The Historical Commission of the Bavarian Academy f Sciences, in 
its twelfth general meeting, held at Munich last October, nounced the 
completion of its arrangements for a German Biography, whia will be, when 
completed, a most exteusive and valuable work. It is to B in twenty vo- 
lumes, aud to coutain 40,600 articles, lives of rulers, statesy), artists, scho- 
lars—all classes of men, in short, who have influenced th development of 
the nation. Lilieneron of Munich is to be its editor, and t& first instalment 
is to go to press next fall. This Commission, by the waypesides Bavarians 
like Dillinger, Giesebrecht, Hegel, and Von Maurer, cogains distinguished 
scholars from all parts of Germany—Vou Ranke and Pez of Berlin, Waitz 
of Gottingen, Von Sybel of Bonn, Diimmler of Hal} etc. It is worth 
while to notice its wide and varied activity, and th@esults of co-opers 
At the abovemecting it was an- 


VW 


tion and organization in this field. 
nounced that nine works had been published by it witin the year: 1. The 
Recesses, ete., of the Hanseatic League, edited by Koppmann (recently 
voticed by us). 2. Documents of the Thirty Years’ far, by Ritter. Vol. 1. 
(1592-1405), 3. History of the Sciences in Germany Vol. LX. Germanic 
Philology, by Von Raumer (the last volume way" Sprachwissenschalt,” 
by Benley). 4. Chronicles of German Cities. Wl. DX. Strassburg, by 
Hevel (the last was Magdeburg.) 5. Annals f the Frankish Empire 
r King Pippin, by Oelsner (the last volunyWas of Charlies Martel). 
6. Bavarian Dictionary by Schmeller, new edjon. 7. Forschuugen zur 
deutschen Cesehickte. Vol XI. Other workstn former years, have been 
collections of popular songs and of proverbs. 


nnd 
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MR. ARTHUR 


HELPS.* 


THEN Mr. Helps, twenty-five years ago, published “ Friends in Council,” 
\\ he founded a school of essayists who undertook to apply what—to 
use one of their favorite expressions—is called “ thought” to all the minor 
affairs of life. The school bas notoriously flourished, and now boasts repre- 
seutatives in every magazine and newspaper, who teach the public how much 
thought may be expended on all those topics, down from the making of 
marriages to the arrangementof dress, which the uneducated fancied could be 
managed without the necessity for forming any abstract theories, The 
school has, in fact, become so large that it has split into various branches» 
and consists of the two great bodies of cynical essayists who instruct the 
public through the columns of the Saturday Review, and of genial essay- 
ists such as Mr. Ilelps and his disciples, “A. K. H. B.” and “ Timothy Tit- 
comb,” who pour forth truths or platitudes in books and magazines. Of the 
whole class of writers, whether cynical or genial, who handle * social topics,” 
Mr. Helps is indubitably the leader, though A. K. H. B. is their most popu- 
lar and their most influential representative. ‘* Thoughts upon Govern- 
ment” seems intended to sum up the results of its author's experience and 
teaching, and the appearance of the book affords a fair opportunity for weigh- 
ing the character of the school which Mr. Helps has created, as well as the 
position occupied by Mr, Helps himself as an essayist. 

Mr. Helps and his immediate disciples have nothing cynical about them, 
and are, or intend to be, emphatically genial and benevolent writers. With 
the cynical branch of the school we shall, therefore, in the present article, 
have no concern, and we shall confine ourselves to Mr. Helps and those 
whom we consider to be, like A. K. H. B., his legitimate disciples, It is 
worth, however, pointing out that one great doctrine unites all writers on 
social topics, whatever may be the other differences which divide the school 
into sects. This doctrine is the supreme importance of little things. It is, 
as it were, a fundamental article of faith, for no one who did not hold it 
eould bring himself to write, and write with ingenuity, on the subjects—such 
as “ worry,” ” “ misunderstandings,” “ friendship,” and so forth— 
with which modern essayists generally deal. The tenacity with which Mr. 
Helps, for example, believes in the great importance of minor matters is 
nowhere more visible than where, as in his last work, he takes as his osten- 
sible theme a matter, such as government, which is in itself a topic certainly 
of sufficient magnitude ; for throughout the whole book government is treated 
of in its very smallest aspects. 
that what he cares most for is “improvement,” in contrast with ** reform,” 
and though his painful candor makes it difficult to draw any definite resuit 
from his carefully limited assertions, in which one truism is always balanced 
against another, so that the result of his refleetions amounts to zero, yet the 
most definite lesson he insists upon is that “statesmen of almost every country 


“ dress, 


Mr. Helps contesses, with a certain naiveté, 


might afford to despise the efforts of the most democratic agitators if the wel- 
fare of the common people in what are regarded as comparatively minor mat- 
ters had been sufficiently attended to.” In precisely the same spirit he 
dwells pathetically on the number of letters which overworked statesmen 
have to answer, on the mass of useless speeches made in Parliament, on the 
mistakes engendered by hurry, and on the evils ensuing from want of candor 
in the press and want of outspokenness on the part of ministers. The gen- 
eral impression, in fact, that his essay leaves is that it is not so much a col- 
lection of thoughts upon government as of hints how to avoid or lessen the 
minor difficulties of administration. These bints are in themselves often 
of value, but they imply the view that the great object of thought ought to 
be how to adjust and arravge a great number of petty matters—that on the 
whole the machinery of society and government is extremely 
would go perfectly well if only the machine were kept properly oiled, and 
a little wheel here and there were occasionally mended and improved. 
Now, of the merits of this teaching we for the moment say nothing; what 
we do point out is, that it curiously exemplifies the great dogma of the im- 
portance of little things. 

The view that ai) would go right in the world if only there were a little 
more organization aad a little more active practice of all the minor virtues, 
such as candor, politeness, punctuality, and so forth, is closely connected 
with another doctrine held by Mr. Helps and his disciples, which is, 
that in England, at least, all things are arranged, if not perfectly, yet 
with a very near approach to perfection. Mr. Helps does not perhaps 
go quite as far as the great Dr. Pangloss, but certainly he leads one to 
the belief that all things ave arranged for the best in t 
constitutions, which, we need hardly add, is the English constitution; 
and that if it be possible to improve periection, all that is necessary is to 
add power to that superexcellent institution, the Privy Council, of which 


good, and 


he best of all possible 





*“Thoughte upon Government. By Arthur Helps.’ London. Boston: Roberts 
Bros. 1872. 
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Mr. Helps is, if we mistake not, the distinguished clerk, This optimism of 
Mr. Helps is indecd so excessive that we occasionally entertain a hope that 
it savors of irony. He, forexample, though the most modest of writers, does 
not think “that it is too boastful to say that the British people and our near 
relations in America and the colonies are the most governable people ou the 
face of the earth.” Though “it may seem arrogant to enumerate our geod 
qualities in this respect,” he catalogue ot 
merits which a Fourth of July orator would blush to put forth before the 
most patriotic of audiences, 
from the one fact that Mr. Helps, who, whatever his detects, Knows histor, 
exclaims, apropos of the two English revolutions, ** How dignitied for the most 
part was our conduct in these crises. 


proceeds to run through a 


How high the praise is piled may be gathered 


They exhibit a certein magnanimity ot 
which every British reader must be proud.” Certainly we had never hitherto 
thought that the Revolution of 168s, beneticial as were its results, was an 
oceasion in which either the dignity or magnanimity ot the British 


ie 


ye 


Wus very conspicuous. But the most astounding and most obviously su 


cere piece of optimism is Mr. Helps’s expressed conviction that mod 
“al,” he 


Evglish ministers never perpetrate a job. 1 have sery Writ 


“under many political chiefs. 
for if I were put in a witness-box, and asked upon oath to disclose any pur 
ticular instance of jobbery of which | had been cognizant, L should be un 


1 suppose T must have been very fortuvat 


able to name a single one.” It is, we confess, so absolutely incredible to us 


vith 


that men should, the moment they enter the cabinet, exhibit a couseie 


ness which is certainly quite unknown to persons occupying other position: 


of influence, that we are forced to cone ude that the noble virtue of the author 
of “ Friends in Council” abashed even the least scrupulous of his chiefs, and 
that they either committed no jobs whilst under his inthuence, or, what is 
perhaps the same thing, took care that if a job was dove Mr. Helps should 
uever hear of it. 

Mr. Helps and his disciples owe their intluence in part to the zeal wit! 
which they inculcate the importance of little things, and to their optimistic 
view of English society ; but the school is, after all, distinguished rather by 
the mode than the matter of its teaching. A first principle of every popula 


in other werds, te 


Mr. Le Js, Tat 


essayist is never to follow out any subject to its end, or, 
think about many things, but never to think out 


anything 


instance, publishes * Thoughts upon Government.” 


The topie is one on 
which a man of the highest ability might well employ any amount of thought 
or reflection. It is, further, one on which clear thought is peculiarly neces 


sary at the present day, for the least observant person must notice that 


radical difference of view as to the extent to which government av and 


ought to intervene is gradually dividing English opinion, and will probally 
ultimately divide I No this tl Mi 


Helps, vet. consistently with the practice of his school, he nplv plays witl 
Ps, | 4 PY } 


one knows better in 


wiglish parties. 


the subject in hand. His general tone implies that he inclines to side wit! 
those who would extend the sphere of government interterence : but he 
never argues, or attempts to argue, out this or any ether point ven when 
he comes to narrower questions, as, for example, to the funetions of loeal 
government, he does nothing more than throw out hints as to the prop 
division of duties between the local and central authorities. His work is at 
| least as long as Mr. Mill’s * Essay on Liberty"; but while Mr. Mill really 
gives his whole mind to the subject, and produces, thereiore, a treatise 


which, though open cnough to criticism, represents with incomparadle force 
one side of a great question, Mr. Helps only adds hint to hint; t while 
Id 
say a great deal if he would, ends by saying very little indeed to the purpose. 
This practice of trifling with everything may not raise our respect for Mi 
Helps as an author, but, we believe, great! 
essayist, for ordinary readers dislike the trouble of consecutive thinking, aud 


uv 
coutriving, Whether intentionally or not, to leave an impression that he con 


y increases his influence as an 
feel a sort of reverence tor a teacher who seems always to hint at som 
thing great which he could say if only he chose to follow out the thoueht 
which he thinks it better merely to suggest. 


The perpetual assumption of this half mysterious, half mocest attitude of 
a teacher who simply hints rather than asserts is closely counected with the 
second characteristic of the school’s mode of teaching. “ Above all things,” 


writes Mr. Helps, ** 1 am anxious to take my readers into council with me 
In other words, Mr. Helps and his disciples make it a point of conscience to 
The 


author's 


establish a sort of personal relation between the writer and the reader. 
the 
} 


bout | 


mode in which this is done depends of course upou 
sense aud taste. A. K. H. 1 
fireside, his sermons, and, if our memory does not deceive us, 
Mr. Helps writes like a gentleman, and does not fall 
still he is pleasantly confidential, aud, as he 
and his readers ‘into closer contact.” With a view to this result he gives 
the following pleasing details of his own life. ‘1 sincerely think,” he 


, 
particular 


3. narrates anecdites a lis little girl, his 
his gloy 


t 
Wishes to bring Limseif 


ute so low a 


says, 


| writes, “1 bave some especial claims te be heard upon questions of goverm 
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ment. 


1 == : = 
| evtered the public service immediately aiter leaving the university. 
I held in succession several offices which ought to have given an observant 
man great opportunities of remarking the conduct of business in various de- 
partments. When I ceased to be actively employed in the public service I 
was frequently still obliged to entertain grave questions relating to govern- 
ment, being honored from time to time by having such questions sent me 
for consideration. 1 have since re-entered official life,” ete., ete. “No- 
thing,” he adds, a page or two later, “is more odious to me than dogmatism 
in matters which admit of much discussion and.in which vast numbers of 
people are interested. I would even have my readers remember that I am 
an official man, and may have all the prejudices belonging to my calling.” 
Now all this is inexpressibly sweet—what young ladies, we believe, call 
‘‘niee.”” Youthful readers especially, just beginning to like speculation and 
not perhaps very fond of thinking, must find it unspeakably delightful to 
learn all these details about the great Mr. Helps, and to feel that the man 
who has been honored by having grave questions sent to him for considera- 
tion is so good and kind and considerate that he wishes to take Master 
Brown and Miss Jones into council with him, and wishes them to remember 
that he too is a man and may have all the prejudices of his calling. _ Itseems 
almost cynical to suggest that such personal statements are at the best irre- 
levant, perhaps just a trifle vulgar and possibly delusive, for, though we are 
perfectly willing to believe that Mr. Helps possesses all the many virtues to 
which he lays claim, it is as well to bear in mind that a man’s own testimony 
to his own merits is not always considered conclusive proof of their existence. 

We have, however, no doubt that the personal tone introduced into mo- 
dern essays—this bringing the reader into contact with the writer—has much 
to do with the influence of modern essayists. It gives the public the same 
sort of pleasure which is given in another form by having a good stare at a 
well-known author under the pretence of hearing a lecture or a reading. 
It is easy enough, in fact, to account for the influence of Mr. Helps and 
his followers. 1t is not quite so easy to answer the question whether this 
We are compelled to say that we consider 
Mr. Helps, and still more his disciples, have done the 
best they can to stimulate two of the worst tendencies of their readers. The 
first is the tendency, which at any rate is very marked in modern English 
society, to turn the towards little, trivial interests. All this 
thonght expended upon the petty matters of life is not only so much thought 
wasted, but is a direct encouragement to consider little things as great, aud 
as a consequence to consider great things as Jittle. The second evil ten- 
dency is the tendency to vulgarity which more or less besets all societies. 
A writer who teaches his readers to delight in personal anecdote—to think 
rather who the teacher is than what it is he teaches—to interest themselves, 
for example, in the anecdotes of A. K. H. B.’s fireside or the details of Mr. 
Helps’s life, rather than in the worth of the arguments put forward by the 
person or the official, distinctly stimulates a vulgar curiosity instead of excit- 
ing intellectual interest. 

Of Mr. Helps’s school we confess we cannot with honesty say much good. 
Of Mr. Helps himself we gladly speak with considerable respect. He has, as 
an historian, produced works which place him high among historical writers 
His earlier essays were graceful and intelligent, if not 
There was a time when he wrote somewhat 
above the level of his readers, and strove rather to bring them up to him 
than to descend to their capacities. The candor, moreover, he claims he 
really possesses, and we suspect he might still as a critic produce works of 
We greatly hope that he may cease to. write vaguely on 
thiugs in general, and produce once more works on history worthy of his 
considerable reputation. As an historian he has one great merit. He is ove 
of the few men why still believe in moral force, since, in England at least, 
the limited number of persons who did not bow down and warship foree 
when represented by Louis Napoleon, began to adore it when represented 
by Bismarck. From this passionate admiration for successful violence Mr. 
Helps is entirely free. Both his equity and his critical power are shown in 
the following tribute to a bedy of politicians who, with all their defects, re- 
ecive at the present day little justice even from men who greatly resemble them : 


influence is in reality beneficial. 
it, on the whole, bad. 


inind 


of the second class. 
very profound or vigorous. 


cousiderable value. 


” 


“If I were,” writes Mr. Helps, “asked what would be the most fruitful 
subject for study which could be devised for giving foresight in political 
action, it is the history of the Girondins. There never, perhaps, was au in- 
stance in the world in which so many good men, having really great designs 
for the welfare of mankind, were so utterly deluded and deceived.” 


BROUGHAM’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.—III.* 
{ i i last volume of Brougham’s autobiography describes the busiest and 
most conspicuous years of his life, between the ages of filty and sixty, 
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ending with the close of his official career in 1834. His highest honors were 
crowded into that short period. Even without the reputation gained by the 
incessant work of the years that preceded and followed it, a man less restless 
and vain might have been satisfied with the fame especially deserved by the 
leader of Parliamentary reform and the Keeper of the Great Seal, and with 
the credit, shared by his colleagues, though claimed for himself, of prudent, 
if not brilliant political management. What he had done before taking his 
seat for Yorkshire in that which was to become the Reform Parliament, was 
largely set forth by Henry Cockburn, who presided at the dinner given to 
him in Edinburgh on the oceasion of his installation in 1825 as Lord Rector 
of the University of Glasgow. His nine hundred entertainers of all sects 
and parties were flattered by the persuasion that the Scotch system had 
fitted him for achievements described as greater than had ever been attained 
by the intellectual powers of a single and unaided man. His labors for 


| popular education, declared to be his most appropriate and enduring monu- 


ment, perhaps deserved this praise. But his fame as the Queen’s advocate 
and the opponent of slavery had been won quite as much by the help of 
others as by his own genius or its northern training. What higher flights 
his ambition might dare in those troubled times, or what wayward courses 
his growing eccentricity might dictate, neither his Scotch friends nor his 
enemies could foretell, though all believed that he would go far, and feared 


| lest he might go astray. 


On his return to London he watched complacently the perplexities of 
Wellington's administration, harassed by the chronic trouble of Ireland, and 


weakened by dissension. ‘ Very comfortable in his situation of spectator,” 


| 


| 


he passes lightly over his difficu!ties in wavering between the support he was 
disposed to give the government and the perfect freedom he retained to op- 
pose itat any timeif he saw fit. The temptation to strike was strong, 
while the ministers were at the mercy of any one or two men of weight who 


| might choose to make a runat them. The Duke’s reticence, amid the passion- 
| ate excitement of the Catholic question, justified the attacks invited by his 


allowing men who held his best places to take open part against him, and 


| embittered by what the opposition called his “degrading aid-de-campish 


dictatorship.” The situation deserves study as a precedent. A military 
clique held the government in the name of au illustrious soldier, unable or 
unwilling to pacify a turbulent province, and obstinately deaf to the de- 
mand for reforms sure to be won through their expulsion. It is not fifty 


| years ago, but, slightly varied, the proverb fits, ““Ten:pora mutantur, nec nos 


mutamur in illis.” 
Emancipation was yielded at last, in time to prevent civil war, but too 
late to save the minstry, not so much because it alienated the ultra Tories 


| as because it came upon the country already aflame with a fresher and more 


| more manageable type it always there assumes. 
great county of York, the prime constitnency of the kingdom. 


general excitement. Before the next election, the fever of revolution broke 
out again in Europe, and the infection spread over England in the milder and 
Brougham stood for the 
The honor 
was unprecedented. Hitherto; Yorkshire had been represented only by its 
great landholders or their dependants—ail other candidates, if not rejected 
through tradition, had been deterred by the expense of a’eontest, which, four 
years before, it had cost the sitting member twenty thousand pounds merely 


to prevent. Brougham, then employed at the assizes in an unusual number 


of heavy cases which he could not neglect, was astonished at a proposal that 


might well teach him to trust his lucky star. He was elected by a very united 


| vote, without a penny of cost, after a three weeks’ canvass, filled, night and 


| influence in the legislature. 


day, with the hardest work he ever went through. He considered his return 
for the county of York his greatest victory and his most unsullied success. 
In Parliament it was regarded as the highest comp!iment ever paid to a pub- 
lie man; and it added greatly to his weight with the Whig party aud his 
Both were soon to be put to the test; for 
although in the canvass the chief stress was laid upon the candidate’s services 
to slave emancipation and education, yet representative reform had long 
been almost a kind of local question with Yorkshiremen, and it was felt that 


| the future, more than the past, had occupied their minds and guided their 


| admiring confidence of the country called upon him to conduct. 


, besides Croker, understood them. 


choice. So that Brougham entered: Parliament, in 1330, pledged to the sup- 
port of that. peaceful revolution which his abilities, his convictions, and the 
The priu- 
ciples of the. subject were more familiar to him than to mere party meu, 
though he déclared as to its details that no Whig but Althorp, and no Tory 
Very early in life, as a student of history, 


| he learned that the transition of real power from the sovereign to the great 


***The Lifeand Times of Henry, Lord Brougham. Written by himself. “Volume | 
lll.’ New York: Harper & Brothers. 1872. 


noble houses, and from them to the elected branch of the legislature, had not 
been attended by a corresponding change of formal authorjty, and that the 
time was coming to limit the peers who had limited the monarchy. Twenty 
years before, while sitting for a pocket borough, he had written temperately 


| su favor of parliamentary reforny, opposing universal suffrage and the extine- 
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tion of boroughs, and had inspired the Edinburgh Review with a moderate 
toueon the stbject. ~The perils and the passions of that contest are too fami- 
liar to be dwelt upon, and, indeed, little new lightis thrown by this volume on 
its public aspects. When carried at last, after two years of stormy debate, 
after the suspension of the Whig ministry for five days, and the Duke’s failure 
to replace it, among threats aud preparations of insurrection, a dissolution 
only stimulating popular zeal, and a revolutionary plan to swamp the ob- 
structive Upper House by a new creation of peers dismaying its opponents 
into silence, the Reform Bill was worth all the labor and danger it. cost, and 
brought to Brougham all the fame he could desire. It added more than half 
to the existing number of cotnty members, extinguished fifty-six boroughs 
and more thau twice that number of borough members, created new and great 
town constituencies, destroyed the freeholders’ monopoly of votesin counties; 
and extended the stffrage to tenants paying yearly ten pounds rent. 
Brougham often afterwards said that the reform went too far; but its whole 
course Was implied in the first step. The spirit he raised proved too strong 
for the magician, and can do its work nowadays aided ouly by such clumsy 
adepts as Dilke and Odger. 

The gestation of the Reform Bill so far impaired the constitution of the 
Grey Cabinet that it could not long survive. Broughamis undoubtedly right 
in attributing its short lease of power to the unreasonable disappointment 
and atta¢ks following upon unreasonable hopes. They expected from popu- 
lar gratitude 4 long continuance in office, but they forgot to reckon with po- 
pular impatience. Reform was neither a finalify nor a panacea, and its 
authors were deposed for not performing what they never had promised. 
They did accomplish a great deal in the four years during which they con- 
trolled & moderate and rational reformed House, with the peers generally hostile, 
and a king whose support was not always to be relied on. They removed the 
abuses of the Irish Protestant Church, and lessened its cost to the people. 
They seized the opportunity of renewing the East India Company's Charter 
to reduce that imperial monopoly to a proper political subjection. They 
transformed the poor laws and abolished slavery. The measures for which 
Brougham deserves particular credit were the complete and important re- 
forms in municipal corporations, and the improvements and retrenchments 
introduced in the courts. He made haste to propose a sweeping measure of 
amendment in Chancery procedure, before, as he said, his good intentions 
should be paralyzed by routine, and proved his sincerity in the cause by 
pressing legislation for abolishing many sinecures in his gift, and reducing 
his own salary and retiring pension. Law reform continued throughout lite 
to be bis crotchet, as education was his hobby. So long as any work re- 
mained to be done in drafting codes or patching statutes, he was prompt to 
find it, or, if there was none, apt to make it: 

It is certain that Brougham’s abilities and passion for work did a great 
deal to keep the Grey Cabinet together. The interesting letters from his 
colleagues and from the king, largely cited in this yolume, prove their sense of 
his importance and their respect for his character. Those from William the 
Fourth show sincerity and comprehension of his duties as a ruler, with a na- 
tural jealousy for prerogative, a natural anger at popular menace, and a 
troublesome desire to unite all men of ability and position in the conduct of 
the government. But the correspondence shows also that the Chancellor 
must have done a great deal to break the. Cabinet up, by his domineering and 
egotistic temper... His assumption of authority is amusingly described in 
meking all the state preparations required by etiquette for the hasty dissolu- 
tien of Parliament, and ordering an escort of troops without warrant. Te 
relates, without seeming conscious that they are at all extraordinary, many 
instances of strong measures aud urgent pressure exerted upon the king. 
After wringing from bim a verbal assent to the creation of new peers, he 
shocked and amazed Lord Grey. by asking the royal promise in writing. And 
again, after Grey’s resignation, while the king still hoped that a coalition 
ministry might be formed, he took the positive step of announcing in the 
Hlouse..that the Government had not resigned, and thus forcing the king 
against his will to call in Melbourne. “ He yielded a sullen compliance,” the 
memoir says, ‘‘ and never more smiled on me while he lived.” All this kind 
of arrogance must have been very galling to his colleagues, especially to 
Grey, who, with high courage, discretion, aud practical sense, had a morbid 
feeling as to his age, au occasional depression, and what his friends blamed 
and he himself admits as a want of executive coarseness, As the strongest 
unit in the Cabinet, Brougham was among the-last to leave it. ‘The Whig 
ministry,” Sidney Smith says, “ were nearly. dissolved before the king put 
them to-death—they were weakened by continued sloughing, and the king 
put them out of their misery, in which I think he did a most foolish thing.” 


This volume gives a satisfactory explanation of some passages in 
Brougham’s life which his enemies were never tired of misrepresenting. 
His candid narrative of the hesitation with which he took-the great seal, at 








a sacrifice of profit and influence, disposes of the charge that he suiked like 
Achilles in his tent while the cabinet was forming. He needed to make ne 
conditions, for the Whigs confessed that without him they conld not go on 
at all, and his bitter complaint of their subsequent ingratitude is not without 
reason. He has been blamed for boldness in urging a new creation of peers 
to save the Reform Bill, and-for timidity in not completing it. 

he was both bold aud cautious at the right time. The mere project gained 
its result. If it had come to the actual measure, he owns that both Grey 
and himself would have faced any risk rather than make so revolutiovary « 
step a party precedent. On two oceasions he was accused of ambitious in 

trigues unworthy of a man of honor or prudence—once during the five 
days’ suspension of the Whig ministry, and again when Grey resigned, four 
months before its dismissal. But the memoir details the conversation alter 
the first of these events, in which the king urged him in vain to form a 
cabinet himeelf, and gives letters written by Grey after the second one, dis- 
proving any charge of treachery towards him. These calumnies are emibel 

lished and embalmed by Lord Campbell in his Lite. Brougham takes a just 
and clever revenge. by printing some of Campbell's begging letters, which 
go far to account for Sidney Smith's belief that the most delicate and 
sensitive turpitude is always to be met with in Scotland. Of the way in 
which his judicial duties as chaneellor were discharged, Brougham says 
briefly and fairly: “There was never yet an instance of so few decisions in 
any court being appealed from or changed, or of so much business being dis- 
posed of in the time.” As to the thirty-three years of restless and by no 
means fruitless activity that followed his retirement from ottice in IS34, 
linking him, the contemporary of Pitt and Canning, with the men and the 
interests of our own day, the memoir is silent. It abounds in anecdotes of 
famous people and events of the last generation, and contains generous and 
discriminating sketches of his contemporaries in Parliament and at the bar— 
of Lord Holland, Palmerston, and Grenville, Scarlett, Plunkett, Lyndhurst, and 
many others, all of whom, when he wrote, at the age of ninety, the pathetic 
words of his conclusion, were dead: * There was not left one single friend 
or associate of my earlier days whose recollections might have aided mine.” 
It is but just to his memory to add that no one of those who have gone be- 
fore him has left a name more conspicuous tor the devotion of genius and 
erlerry to the interests of mankind. 


The trath ts, 


STILL’S “ UNDERGROUND RAILROAD.* 

To readers of this work fifty years hence, the events with which it deals 
will scarcely seem more remote and improbable than they already do te us, 
at a distance of only a dozen years. It is not merely or principally the 
gulf between slavery and freedom which our imagination finds it difficult to 
bridge, but that between the North of 1850-60 and the North of to-day 
There is still enough to remind us that slavery once existed at the South, but 
the traces are nearly obsolete of its invasion of the North, with the sanetion 
of Federal law, prior to the armed invasion known as the rebellion. The 
Personal Liberty Laws of that period; the Jerry rescue, the rescue of Shad 
tach, the Oberlin “ riot,” the carrying off of Sims and Burns, the imprison- 
ment of Passmore Williamson, the bloody sacrifice of Margaret Garner; 
ruffians fit for the penitentiary, but openly justified by the clergy and the 
press, Stalking our streets in search of fugitives to reclaim or freemen to 
kidnap, filling peaceful communities with mingled terror and indignation, 

nd calling to their aid all the resources of the State and of the Government ; 
judges making haste to consign their victims to, slavery on testimony that 
would not have sufficed to convict for theft; the warning placards of the 
Vigilance Committee ; mass-meetings to denounce the decision of the court ; 
the sometimes tumultuous, sometimes fanereal aspect of the streets through 
which the military escorted the fugitive and his captors—all this, we repeat, 
has vanished not only out of sight, but almost out of mind. It is, neverthe- 
less, a chapter in our history which cannot be skipped or obliterated, inas- 
much as it marks one stage of the disease of which the crisis was passed at 
Gettysburg. It is one, too, for which we ought not to be dependent on tra- 
dition; and, all things considered, no one was so well qualified as Mr. Still 
to reproduce that phase of it with which he was so intimately concerned, as 
chairman of the acting committee of the Vigilance Committee of Philadelphia. 

Of all the Border States, Pennsylvania was the most accessible to fugi- 
tives from slavery; and as the organization just named was probably the 
most perfect and efficient of its kind, and served as a distributor to the 
branches in other States, its record doubtless covers the larger part of the 
field of operations of the Underground Railroad, or, in other words, of the 
systematic but secret efforts to promote the escape of slaves (commonly to 
the British provinces). That by far the greater number of escapes narrated 





* “The Underground Railroad. By William Still.” Illnstrated. Philade}pbia : 
Porter & Coates. Pp. 780. 1872. (Sold only by subscription.) 
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in this hook were from Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia is not surprising, 
since only an imaginary boundary separates these States trom Pennsylvania, 
while numerous water-courses connect them closely, as well as the South 
Mountain, that romantic highway for fugitives for halfa century, which John 
Brown selected for his track into the heart of slavery and place of retuge 
iwainst assault, and whose beautiful heights have been made for ever famous 
as the scene of the decisive conflicts of the That the prominent 
actors in this work of Christian charity were to a considerable extent from 
ainong the Quakers, is partly explained by their being in force in Southern 
Pennsylvania. The best known of them, however, Thomas Garrett, who in 
the course of along life had assisted upwards of two thousand fugitives, 
lived in Wilmington, Delaware, and practised his beneficent profession with- 
out concealment aud in spite of the heavy disaster which it brought upon 


rebellion. 


him. It may also be remarked that the limited area from which escape into | 


Pennsylvania was practicable, was that in which slavery prevailed in its 
milder forms 
Virginia as a slave-breeding State, and without pretending that the superla- 
tive cruelties of the system were never developed in the regions in question. 
Mr. Still's readers will, we think, be struck by the paucity of harrowing ac- 
couuts of slave life taken down from the lips of the fugitives who passed through 
This is all the more striking because they might naturally have 
Not a few 


We say this without forgetting the peculiar distinction of 


his hands, 
exaggerated their sufferings for the sake of enlisting sympathy. 
had absolutely no complaint to bring against their late owners excent of 
heing their owners. In one instance, “the fugitives themselves innocently 
stated that one of the masters, who was in the habit of flogging aduit-fe- 
males, was a ‘moderate man.’” Even when fault was found with the mas- 
ter or mistress, the phrase was apt to be that he was a “ mean” man, or that 
she had a “ very mean principle.” Sometimes, too, it would appear that the 
inaster’s station was a grievance to his bondman, over and above the discip- 
line which he meted out; that it was, for instance, an additional degradation 
to be the single slave of a poor white trying to change his caste by becoming 
aslaveholder. ‘They were about second-class in society,” was Cornelius 
Henry Johnson’s remark concerning the owners of a hundred head of chat- 
tels, who, for the rest, had treated him not badly. 

Experience amply proved the general sincerity of the fugitives, and these 
three causes, above all others, seemed potent in determining them to take 
flight : the knowledge or apprehension that they were to be “sold South” ; 
the breaking up of estates, which rendered their future uncertain; and some 
special outrage which passed endurance. The last straw that made a run- 
“When my aunt died—all the kin I had—they 
wouldn’t let me go to the fimeral. They said ‘ the time couldn't be spared.’ ” 
Giveater hardships than this, however, were commonly alleged; and while 
Mr. Still’s book is not crammed with horrors, but, on the contrary, exhibits 
a scrupulous restraint in introducing them or expatiating upon them, it 
nevertheless contains narratives that would properly supplement the “ Key 
Perhaps the most pathetic story in the whole 
volume is the one with which it opens, and which is entitled to this position 
not only on grounds of literary art, as containing all the elements of ro- 
mance, suffering, vicissitude, heroism, and tragedy, but (the real motive in 
this case) because the author’s own family is involved. It is of a white man, 
Seth Coneklin, who “had read now, on arriving in Philadelphia, after tra- 
velling sixteen hundred miles, almost the first man whom Peter Still songht 
advice from was his own unknown brother (whom he had never seen or 
heard of), who made the discovery that he was the long-lost boy whose his- 
tory and fate had been enveloped in sadness so long, aud for whom his 
mother had shed so many tears and offered so many prayers during the long 
vears of their separation ; and, finally, how this self-ransomed and restored 
captive, notwithstanding his great success, was destined to suffer the keenest 
pangs of sorrow for his wife and children whom he had left in Alabama bon- 
dage.” Concklin, who was a plain man, of strong sympathies and wholly 


away of Lewis Jones was: 


to Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 


insensible to fear, “ volunteered his services, without pay or reward, to go | 


und rescue the wife and three children of Peter Still.” After a preliminary 
visit to them from Peter himself, who “proposed to Vina that she should 
give him certain small articles, consisting of a cape, ete., which he would 
carry with him as memorials, and, in case Concklin or any one else should 
ever come for her from him, as an unmistakable sign that all was right, he 
would send back,” Concklin set out on his perilous undertaking. With 
the utmost prudence and daring, the rescue was effected, and the party ar- 
rived safely in Indiana, en route for Canada, when they were apprehended 


and lodged in jail. Almost immediately they were hurried back to the 


and while passing down the Ohio “River Concklin was in all probabi- 
lity murdered and thrown overboard, for his body was afterwards found with 
the hands and feet in chains, and the skull fractured. 

We must neglect many topics which invite remark, in order to find room 
It ix an uupretending com- 


South; 


tora general account of the work before us. 


| ject in band. 


| 


| 





| and of other leading abolitionists. 


pilation from a diary kept by Mr. Still both before and during the existence 
of the Vigilance Committee, in which he neted down everything that would 
serve to identify the fugitives whose histories were related to him. “Trt 
seemed reasonable to hope,” he says, ‘‘that by carefully gathering the 
narratives of underground railroad passengers, in some way or other some 
of the bleeding and severed hearts might be united and comforted ; and, by 
the use that night be made privately, if not publicly, of just such facts as would 
naturally be embraced in their brief narratives, reunions might take place.” 
Accordingly we have a series, in chronological order, of condensed notices 
of arrivals, varied here and there by episodes of some length, such as the 
Christiana (or Gorsuch) tragedy, the ease of William and Ellen Craft, the 
trial of Euphemia Williams, etc., and the occasional insertion verbatim ot 
correspondence had with fugitives after their arrival under the British flay 

In view of the sameness of the experiences of these hundreds of slaves, it 
was no easy task to make the notices readable; but we must award high 
praise to the literary sense, not to say the literary skill, which has contrived 
to tell the old story again and again without staleness, almost without repe- 
tition, and with a pleasant humor predominating the seriousness of the sub 
That the record will have a genealogical value we do not 
doubt, though an index of names would greatly have increased it, and we 
should have been glad to see evidence of the author’s having con 
sulted a rather juiceless work of a similar nature, published 
years ago by a@ missionary among the refugees in Canada. It may 
well be honorable hereafter to trace one’s descent from some one 
of those whose brief biographies are here entered. “It 
needs be stated,” says Mr. Still, “that as a general rule the passengers of 
the U. G. R. R. were physically and intellectually above the average order 
of slaves.” This was long ago conspicuously shown in the case of Frederick 
Douglass and others, and is here illustrated once more. Abram Galloway, 
who escaped from North Carolina to Canada in 1857, went back there as a 
Union soldier, and, after the war, became a member of the State Senate 
John Henry Hill, who broke loose from the very auction-block in Richmond, 
in 1853, is now a justice of the peace in Petersburg. Thomas Bayne re 

turned as a doctor in good standing from New Bedford to his old home in 
Norfolk, soon after the Federal reoceupation, and became a nearly successful 
candidate for Congress. And these are but samples. 

Partly as rounding out his subject, and partly as a contribution to the 
history of the anti-slavery movement in this country, Mr. Stil! has procured 
from several coadjutors sketches of the lives of a number of the “ officers” 
of the Underground Railroad (though one looks in vain there for the names 
of Dr. W. W. Rutherford of Harrisburg, or of Francis Jackson of Boston) 
We may say of this portion of the work 
that it is wholly interesting, though in a single instance a writer has 
made the mistake of patronizing the anti-slavery cause by dwelling on the 
social respectability of a by no means indispensable adherent. The ac- 
companying portraits are less praiseworthy as works of art than as like- 
nesses, being fairly good presentments for wood-cuts, 





some 


searcely 


The Mother's Register. Current Notes of the Health of Children. 1. 
(Boys.). II. (Girls.) From the French of Prof. J. B. Fonssagrives. (New 
York: John Ross & Co, 1372.)—The systematic disposition of the French 


mind has here been employed to very good purpose in preparing a series of 


tables covering the whole period of growth, from birth to manhood, and 
designed to furnish a physiological record of the highest character and, while 
it is forming, of great practical importance. “The mother records for the 


physician to interpret,” says the motto on the title-page, but this is only a 


part of the story. The mother records for her own sake, to guard against the 
defects of memory, aud to have at hand a tell-tale by means of which a dis- 
ease once met with may be recognized on reappearing, and thus, perhaps, time- 
ly prevented, even without the aid of the doctor; by means of which, also, 
the constitutions of her children may be compared with each other, and 
which will early lead her to study the peculiar temperament of each, with 
the result of both governing and educating them more judiciously than she 
would otherwise be likely to do. The author doubtless did not expect that 
even the most intelligent mother would carry out his scheme in its minutest 
details; but he has nevertheless framed his forms on “ Descent and Con- 
sanguinity,” “Nursing,” “Vaccination,” “ Weight,” “Sight and Hearing,” 
“Susceptibility and Resemblance,” “ Accidents and Operations,” ete., ete., 
with scientific completeness, knowing that attention to even a small portion 
of each one will produce substantial fruits. He has, in fact, abridged the 
labor of making this sort of notes when attempted without system. 
“What I propose,” he says in his preface, “is not a health account difficult 


' to keep: only a word every three or four months, and one has orderly notes 


capable of usefully informing the physician, and the benefit of which may 
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extend from infancy over the whole life.” The possible effects of this prac- 
tice faithfully carried out are perbaps hardly exaggerated by the author, and 


the best recommendation of his little werk may be a partial enumeration of 


May 16, 1872| 


them : 

“The increase in families of the sense of the real value of health, and of 
the care which it demands; traditions established amd preserved in matters 
which are commonly entrusted to recollections necessarily fallible and in- 
complete; the mitigation, as far as is possible, of the inconvenience of a con- 
staut change of physician—the regrettable consequence of our cosmopolitan 
habits; the possible proof of connection between two sicknesses, remote 
from each other in point of time, but associated by a common nature or a 
common filiation; hereditary resemblances between children of the same 
family, brought to light where they had not been suspected ; individual 
secuiiarities of susceptibility to this or that medicament, to this or that 
hygienie condition, brought to the physician’s atteption; exceptionally 
valuable deductions drawn from the inheritance, nursing, growth, diseases, 
and indispositions of infaney—in a word, from the tout ensemble of the pre- 


vious life of the little invalid.” 


The World before the Deluge. By Louis Figuier. Newly edited and re- 
vised by H. W. Bristow, F.R.S., F.G.S., with 235 illustrations. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1872.)—It is gratifying to see some recognition 
of the need of qualifying and diluting “ Figuierism” for English and Ameri- 
can readers. The last dose, ‘‘ Primitive Man,” though gilded with gorgeous 
illustrations, was a bitter pill for those who regard the origin and early con- 
dition of mankind as a subject of serious scientific investigation, and who 
are therefore distressed by the verbosity and loose reasoning of this whole- 
We have to thank the English editor 
of the present work for the valuable “ table of British sedimentary and fossi- 


sale manufacturer of popular science. 


liferous strata,” ete., asalso probably for the index, the appearance of which in 
one of Figuier’s works is equally gratifying and unexpected. But while there 
can be no doubt as to the value of his other additions and alterations, it is to 
be regretted that the text affords no certain clue as to where Figuier ends 
and Bristow begins. 

Of course, the former must be the author of the paragraph at the top of 
p. 297. Te alone could locate the pouch of marsupials “in the xeighbor- 
hood of the abdomen ” (p. 244), or say that they are supported by the mar- 
supial bones (p. 245), which all anatomists now agree have nothing to do 
therewith. No other could cover three pages with a sensational account of 
Pterodactyle (p. 233) before alluding to its chief characteristic, the elongated 
fourth digit ; or speak of sigillaria and stigmaria as distinct plants upon one 
page (130), state that the latter is merely the root of the former upon 
another (137), and repeat the first inaccuracy upon p. 158 only to correct it 
agajn on p. 162; or represent a calamite with its root in the air, as in Fig. 64. 
None but Figuier could have given such a representation of the Asiatic 
Deluge as Pl. xxxii; the intense originality of which is somewhat marred, how- 
ever, by the reappearance of the identical pair of nearly parallel zigzag lines 
which had already done duty as lightning in Plates vii. and xii. And surely 
only the genius which can produce half a dozen works upon as many 
branches of science at the rate of one every two years, and which, therefore, 
has no time for such trifling incongruities, could quote as equally graphic 
and correct the literal Mosaic account of the Deluge (p. 481), and then omit 
from both text and illustration all sign of the ark, with its anxious living 
freight. Indeed, we are rather surprised that his imagination did not lead 
him to supplement the narrative with an exact statement of the proportions 
of the vessel, aud the amount of provision required for man and beast. 

But while some, though not all, of the above-mentioned are matters 
which the English editor could perhaps not alter without “ wholly changing 
the character of the book,” he must be held responsibie for some serious 
omissions. No allusion is made to the heterocercal tails of Devonian tishes (pp. 
125, 126); and the Placoids and Ganoids are frequently mentioned (pp. 137, 
217) with no reference to the existing forms which would give the un- 
scientific reader some idea as to the peculiarities of those groups. Nor 
would it be out of place for the editor to give us some aid iv achoice between 
the various views respecting the thickness of the earth’s crust enumerated 
on pages 26-89 ; for while, according t» one high authority, it is only 30 miles, 
others make it 200, 600, and 1,000 miles, and others maintain that the earth 
is a solid ball; the one view-exciting our fear of a sudden and general incre- 
mation, which is hardly relieved by the assurance given by the other of the 
non-existence of “ eternal fires.” 

We venture here to make an enquiry respecting the * genesis” of the 
present volume. The title-page and preface allow us to infer that it was 
originally translated from the French, and first issued in English by the pre 
sent New York publishers. If this is the case, then there is no apparent ex- 
cuse for the absence of a table of American geological equivalents and of re- 
ferences to some American authorities, as, for instance, Brigham on Hawaiian 
volcanoes, and Packard on fossil insects, with many other matters which an 
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merican public has a right to expect, and which a native geologist conld 


have supplied. Butif the above interence is not corre: 


rect, then it would be 
proper for either title-page or preface to state from what English edit 
and by whose authority, the present is reprinted; and we mild be glad 


also to knew who wrote the preface, since it either tells toe mn 
little. encies above 


mentioned, the present work may be very useful either in awekening a 


ch or far toe 


It only remains to add that with all the faults and detic 


rin 
terest in the subject among general readers, or in supplying the beginner 
geology with tolerably correct figures and descriptions of fossil remains in t 
order of their appearance ; and in so far as it does this, it may be held to 
attain the object stated in the preface, 


“to trace the progressive steps by 


which the earth has reached its present state, and to deseribe the van 


convulsions and transformations through which it has passed 


pints 
(The Chureh Press, Hart 
1°71.)—This book is to a certain extent 


Church Architecture. WMustrated with thirty-tive lithographic 
original designs by H. Hudson Holly, architect 
ford: M. H. Mallory & Co. ai 
tribution to the small! stock of published thought upon subjects connect 


with building. There is in the text a great deal of good sense, and what 


‘ i 


seem to be the results of experience in planning churches, and 


supply 
the needs of congregations in villages and in the country The thought 
it is not orderly or consecutive ; symbolism and common building materials 
ventilation and Christian iconography, are found in close juxtaposit 
overlapping, as one might say. But the Knowledge and insight that hay 
gone to make upan unsatisfactory result in this case might, if the sa 
matter were to be recomposed in a pamphlet not weighted down with pic 
tures, and the quarto-form rendered necessary by them, aid the advancement 





of building art. Every attempt by an American architect to speak to or fo 


his profession is to be welcomed, and criticised sympathetically, for 


AY ther 
have been few intelligent utterances hitherto in this department of theug) 


and few men in the country capable of them. Books whose sole 


however, is to advertise their authors as practising architects, ean of course 
not be brought under tiis category. The first impression made by “ Chured 
Architecture” is, that it is but another such advertisement, like adoxeu that 
have gone before; but examination proves it to be something more than 


that, and better than that. as we have said above. Stil, inasmuch as th 
designs for churches offered are all by our author, and as his business ecard 


and schedule of charges oceupy the first page of the advertisiu 


gsheetsat the 
end of the book, his work appears rather as one to be sent to a building « 
mittee asa “feeler,” than as one which an architect or a student of arch 
tecture could buy. And here we have a touchstone by which this elass of 


publications might be tried: Would an intelligent student of th 
ever think of buying it ?’—the book in question, whatever it is called In 
the instance before us, the answer would hardly be favorable 

The illustrations to this book are not admirable; for, though there ja 
merit in some of the designs, as we understand them, there are none of yery 
great interest, or that show much novelty of conception or originality of 
treatment, and the rendering is very poor. Moreover, the book is distigured 
by an advertising sheet of illustrations of gas burners and the like, got up 
for sale by an enterprising New York tirm, but of about the usual ugti 
for all that ; by a commonplace design for a stained-glass window ; and by a 
colored title-page in not very good taste as regards design, and most exe 
crably printed. In fact, all the photolithographs in the book are 


poor 
enough, and certainly do Mr. Holly's designs injustice. 


Annual Record of Science and Industry for 1°71. Edited by Spencer F 
Baird, with the Assistance of Eminent Men of Science. (New York : Harper 
& Bros. 1872.)—The specialist must go much further than this volume takes 
him in his own department, though it places him abreast of collateral litera 
ture; the general reader, desirous of knowing the leading scientifie diseo- 
veries of the day, will find it extremely useful and convenient- 

he could reasonably desire. It reflects the 


in fact, all 
present status of scientific 
enquiry in a double sense, not only showing what has just been done by 
the workers themselves, but also indicating a healthy state of the public ap 
petite for what they have to teach—demand regulating supply, as usual. The 
“Record ” is a digested abstract of such of the more important discoveries of 
the past year as are of general interest, or likely to prove of lasting 
importance to science, pare or applied. Aside from its comprehensiveness 
—a quality that a glance at the table of contents shows that the work pos- 
sesses—the most satisfactory feature of the present volume is its thorough 


reliability. It is prepared, we hardly need say, by one of the leading men of 


science in this country, who possesses in a high degree the peculiar tact. as 
well as the knowledge, required for excellent work of this kind, and who en- 
| joys unusual facilities for its successful accomplishment. 


We have here the 
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remarkably fruitful in the way of great discoveries 
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generally conce 
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four more or less distinguished names. The “ 


Professor Baird finds that. “ the 


rress 


“ One bas to wade through so much that is useless to 
get at anything really worth reading.” This is the com- 
plaint of those who try to read many papers. Why not 
have tomebody else do the reading and pick out what is 
valuable? This is done by the Editor of “ The Week.” 
Specimens sent free on application to HOLT & WIL- 
LIAMS, Puablishera, 25 Bond Street, New York. 
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NOTES ON ENGLAND. By Hi. Taine, D.C.L., 
Oxon., etc, Translated by W. F. Rae, with an Intro- 
duction by the Translator, and asteel portrait of the 
author. Post 8vo, $2 50. 

‘A brief review can do but scanty justice to M. Taine’s 
adhe We can only deal with it in its broad results, 
while its charm lies in its detail, . . . Even were 
France more prolific of literature than it is at the moment, 
no one should neglect to read theee letters iu their col- 
tected forin.’'—Lonadon Times, ’ This volume possesses 
great value as a rapid, succinct, comprehens:ve sketch 
and critical survey of our English society and institutions. 
Even those who have wade a careful study of their c -un- 
try will be benefited by the perusal of a book like this, 
where the whole field of Euglieh, life is brought, as it were, 
within the compass of a ylanc e..’"—London bxaminer.—— 
“Mr. Rae has rendered Mr. T uine’s masterly Freach into 
the most delicate, lithe, and ftacy English; so that the 
book is on» of the most valuable recent additions to this 
elass of Eugtish literature."’—British Quarterly Review. 
il. TAINE ON INTELLIGENCE. First 
rican Edition, 8vo.. $5. 
Ill. SMOKE. A Novel. By 

l6mo. $1 50. 

* Turgenef's masterly fiction.’’"—Nation. 

{[V. MY LITTLE LADY. An English Novel by 
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“original ideas, unpublished else- 
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necessarily very brief, is a valuable essay, and gives a good idea of late pro- 
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be given in History, and opportunity will be affurded for 


daily conversation in German and French. 


Two or three boys of satisfactory character will be re- 
ceived. 
For particulars, address 


M. EDWARDS, 


737 Broadway, Albany, New York. 


NOW - READY, NO. 41, MAY, 


187. -- 





THE AMERICAN BIBLIOPOT AST. 


A LITERARY REGISTER AND REPOSITORY OF 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The new number contains, among other articles, the 
following: ‘* Humboldt,’ “ New Jerseyout of the Union’”’ 


| *Nonsuch Palace,’ “Cervantes and his Translators,’ 
| ‘An Hour in the New Jersey Historical Sociery 


AUTUMNAL CATARRH, commonly called | 


.” “The 
Breeches Bible,’ **A Pretty Kettle of Fish,” “ Was 
Shakespeare Ever a Soldier ¥”” “ Cruikshank and Dickens,” 


| Literary Gorsip, Book Notices, Book Catalogues, etc., ete. 


Subscription $1 per year ; cheap edition 50 cents. 
J. SABIN & SONS, 
84 Nassau Street, New York, 


REMOVAL. 


B WESTERMANN & CO., 
‘ GERMAN BOOKSELLERS, 
Have this day removed from 471 Broadway to 
524 BROADWAY, 
Near Spring Street, opposite. the St. Nicholas Hotel. 
New York, wt. 1872. 


GAZZaAM Ss TREATISE 


ON THE 


BANKRUPT LAW. 
FOURTH EDITION NOW IN PRESS. 
W. C. LITTLE & CO., Publishers, 
’ Albany, N.Y. 











